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For the third year in succession 





The. 
CARNEGIE MEDAL" 
has been awarded to’a children’s book published by 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The 1955 award 
goes to 


Eleanor Farjeon’s 
THE LITTLE BOOKROOM 


Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 
12s. 6d. net 


*awarded annually by the parry 2 4 he Association 
for the best Shida’ book the year" 





For the third year in succession 
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Collins Pocket Guides oovrvoove< 


Pocket Guide to the Undersea World 
by Ley Kenyon, D.F.C. 


The first comprehensive guide published in Britain to our 
newest and most exciting sport. Contains illustrations in 
colour of 163 fish and 36 black and white photographs. 
Chapters on Underwater diving, Equipment, Underwater 
photography, Archaeology, Indentification of fish, etc 21s. 


Pocket Guide to Wild Flowers 

by David McClintoch and R. S. R. Fitter 
“The ideal wild flower book, at once illuminating and fool- 
proof. The colour illustrations are exceedingly lovely as 
well as accurate”—ELIZABETH BOWEN, TATLER. 

Over 1,400 illustrations, 600 in colour, painted from live 


plants ; 64 colour plates and 48 black and white ; many line 
drawings. 25s. 


Pocket Guide to British Birds 

by R. S. R. Fitter 

“Undeniably a good ‘guide.’ I know of no books so well and 
completely illustrated”—NATURALIST. 1,000 illustrations, 


600 in colour; by R. A. Richardson; foreword by Peter Scott. 
2\1s. 
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fontana pocket books 


Fontana Bird Guide 
by R. S. R. Fitter and R. A. Richardson 


A complete new bird guide, designed solely as an aid to 
identification. It’s a book anyone can use. 300 illustrations 
of birds. 2s. 6d. 


Treasure Diving Holidays 
by Jane and Barney Crile 


Adventurous story of a family of six who spend their holidays 
exploring the secrets of the sea. Illustrated. 2s. 6d, 
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“Mr. B. W. Wray, Notts County Librarian, agreed there 
was a shortage of children’s books but thought it was most 
acute for the seven to nine group, for whom he was finding 
the utmost difficulty in running a library service. He could 
find very few books for very young children which were good 
...’—W. H. Smith’s Trade News 


Reindeer Books 


first reading for young children 
DOROTHY CLEWES 


The Secret 


NORMAN DALE 


The Clock that Struck Fifteen 


URSULA MORAY-WILLIAMS 


Goodbody’s Puppet Show 


nai | 


One Boy and his Dog 


NOEL STREATFEILD 


The Grey Family* 


FINGAL ROSENQUIST 


Nipper Shiffer’s Donkey* 


BARBARA EUPHAN TODD 


The Boy with the Green Thumb* 


PAULINE CLARKE 


Sandy the Sailor* 


* Autumn publication 





Crown 8vo. 128 pp. Colour endpapers 


Illustrated partly in colour 8s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON— 














NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


TOLD TO BURMESE 
CHILDREN 
by MAURICE RUSSELL 


A book of charming Burmese folk tales, retold for 
English-speaking children by one who was for 14 years 
a missionary in that country. 6s. net 


H. L. GEE’S PLEASURE BOOK 
Profusely illustrated by RUTH SCALES 


A new volume of stories, verses, puzzles, etc., by this very 
popular writer, in his usual inimitable style. 7s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
23-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.l 











A Secret Service adventure story set on a popular 
holiday island by RONALD SETH, at one time 
himself a Secret Service agent 


Operation 
Ormer 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says “The plot moves at 
considerable speed, the suspense is in all the rignt 
places, and justice is done neatly and competently. Mr. 
Seth knows his Channel Islands and inclusion of pieces 
of this local knowledge adds considerably to the book’s 
authenticity.” 9s6d 


mums GEOFFREY BLES, 52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.|I — 








BASIL BLACKWELL ANNOUNCES 
Bugles in the Hills 
By J. F. HAYES 
(Author of Buckskin Colonist) 


Illustrated by F. J. Finley 
about \\s. 6d. 


The Ghost of a Tangerine 
The Story of a Hunt for Treasure 
By JEREMY TINCLAIR 
Illustrated by Anyon Cook 
about 1\s. 6d. 
To be published Autumn, 1956 
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The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON :: i 
Telephone 5049 re: i 
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new CYBER) books 


a story with a Rhodesian setting 


The Ulendo Detectives 
by FRANCES GREENALL 


This book continues our policy of finding and publishing 

adventure stories for boys and girls of 11 upwards, which us 

well as being first-rate stories have accurate overseas back- 
grounds. The Ulendo Detectives is, we believe, the first book 

a children to have a Rhodesian setting. Its author is the 

wife of a District Officer there. 

Illustrated by MICHAEL ROSS. lls. 6d. net 


the first popular science book of its kind 


The Chemicals of Life 
by ISAAC ASIMOV 
This book by an American professor of Biochemistry is the 


( first popular science book for teenagers on the chemical re- 
( actions in the living cell—a fascinating subject now forming 
( one of the major frontiers of research. 12s.6d.net (TEENAGE). 


ready very shortly 


Signposts to the Wild 


written and illustrated by E. D, TINNE 


From early childhood the author has been a keen naturalist, 
and _ has ws countless hours using her eyes and 
ears out of doors, keeping diaries 

: -. of all she has noticed. With this store 
RRO! of knowledge of all kinds of wild life in 
Sa Y England, and with infectious enthusiasm, 
she tells the fascinating stories of some of 

ra her own experiences, and suggests to her 
readers how they can set about watching 

and getting to know the creatures who are 

é so near at hand even for the town child. 

4 Many beautiful drawings. 11s. 6d. net 


% 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W,.C.2 
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ELIZABETH GOUDGE: ‘I have enjoyed reading 
The Mistletoe and Sword so much. It is most exciting 
and holds one gripped from beginning to end.” 

LORD NOEL BUXTON:'‘I have read The Mistletoe 
and Sword with interest. It covers a lot of ground, and 
I have enjoyed it, and the subject, very much.” 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 




















The Imp at Westcombe 
IRENE SMITH 


A school story with a difference. Meet the Imp who 
gets into the hair of her senior prefects. It’s fun! It’s 
different! Nearly 250 pages long. 8s. 6d. 


Two in the Western Isles 
MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 


Two London-born sisters are faced with a new life on 
the Hebrides. All schoolgirls who know Mabel Esther 
Allan’s books will find this, her latest, full of excitement 
and mystery. A Noel Streatfeild Television Selection. 
Highly praised. 8s. 6d. 
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Angelo Goes to the Carnival {¢ 

DAVID FLETCHER . 

The illustrations by themselves are a joy, and the + 

story of a little Italian boy’s search for his Carnival s 

costume, and all his adventures, is both moving and a 
exciting. ; 10s. 6d. 
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Beyond the Zambesi 
KATHALEEN RUKAVINA 


A thrilling story for teenagers about darkest Africa, and 
the adventures of two sisters who help to track down 
Chepikeevee, a monster of the jungle. It’s spell- 
binding. 9s. 6d. 


Nutmeg Comes to Westways 
CONSTANCE M. WHITE 


The eagerly awaited sequel to Ponies at Westways now 
reprinted, Nutmeg isn’t a pony to be proud of, but patient 
training and love work miracles. 8s. 6d. 


w Hutchinson 178-202 Great Portland St., W.!1 » 
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WORD TO CAESAR 


Geoffrey Trease 


‘Vividly written. This can stand beside the Roman 
chapters in Kipling, and that is saying a very great deal’— 
Liverpool Post. ‘Another exciting historical novel’— 
Eastern Daily Press. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


FAMILY ON THE TIDE 
Captain Frank Knight 


This successor to Mudlarks and Mysteries tells the adven- 
tures of a family who make their home on an old yacht. 
‘Excellent, informative’-—Glasgow Herald. 

Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


JUNIOR C.L.D. 
R. B. Liddle 


‘The story, narrated by one of the cousins, comes alive 
in the first page and grips the imagination to the last 
full stop . . . a very good book’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE NO NAME DEER 


J. W. Lippincott 


‘This is a gentle book, full of the quiet observations of 
a naturalist which make the most absorbing reading’— 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 









































Latest BLACKIE titles 


INTERESTING BRITISH BIRDS 7s. 6d. net 


Kathleen N. Daly 
A handbook for the young bird-lover and an ideal gift. A 
selection of 128 birds to be seen in the British Isles, in three 
sections, and in each section are silhouettes to scale. Full 
colour plates in the text, and many line drawings, while the 


end-papers show eggs in colour. Laminatel coloured wrapper 
by Neave Parker. 


REGIMENTS AT A GLANCE 7s. 6d. net 
Lt. Col. Frank Wilson 


A delightful book in which pages of description alternate with 
four-colour litho reproductions of British Army uniforms both 
modern and old-time. Valuable appendices give nicknames, 
headdress, guidons, and the end-papers show crests of 120 
regiments. Strong board binding. Pictorial coloured wrapper. 


TROUBLE IN THE BIG TOP 8s. 6d. net 
Lane Mitchell 


A further story of Grier’s circus, with many exciting moments 
and a dramatic chase. “The Big Top” boys once again show 
their mettle, and are at the head of those solving the mystery. 


THE RIDDLE OF KITTIWAKE ROCK 8s. Gd. net 
Anne M. Westwood 


Kittiwake Rock House, far above the sea, is the scene of 
strange happenings in a fine story full of sparkle. 


THE SECRET OF PEDLARS PIECE 6s. net 


R. R. Stephens 
How Jerry and Neil find that the local legend of the old house 
in the Cotswold country is not just gossip over nothing. 


POLLY OF PRIMROSE HILL 6s. net 


Polly is adopted by the Professor, who becomes the “Grand- 
father” she so badly wants, but all is not well in his household, 
until Damaris, his niece, comes along with a wonderful surprise. 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 








The 
Silver 
Bandbox 


LORNA LEWIS 


Miss Lewis is a well-known authority 
on the fashion world. In this book she 
writes an interesting and light-hearted 
introduction to a career in millinery. 


Illustrated by Cosgrove. 8s. 6d. net 


Tales of Scotland 


KATHLEEN FIDLER 


The thirteen tales collected here are 
some of the finest in Scotland’s long and 
thrilling history. The fourth title in 
the “Heritage” series. 


Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net 










Lutterworth Press 
4 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 














The Adventures of 


Ben Gunn 


written for every admirer of R.L.S. by 


RONALD F. DELDERFIELD 


“T predict a great welcome and a long, long life for The 
Adventures of Ben Gunn . . . The author’s power of 
invention seems endless . . . he unravels his roaring plot 
in writing of a very high quality reminiscent of Eric 
Linklater among contemporaries . . . he has brought it 
off triumphantly.”—JosepH Taccart in The Star 


“A story which is delightfully exciting, faithful to the 
style and spirit of Stevenson and authoritative as a piece 
of historical research.”—Sunday Times 


Illustrated by WM. STOBBS 
12/6 net 
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ENID BLYTON’S 


new ‘ Mystery’ will be ready 
in August — 


The Mystery of 
the Missing Man 


And a curious mystery it is too, with 
strange complications —a Conference 
about Beetles, a flea-circus—a caravan 
camp — a fair — a dirty old tramp. It is 
in Enid Blyton’s best vein, of course, 
with plenty of fun and excitement. 


Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. 8s. 6d. 








SHIRLEY GOULDEN 
 Woyal Reflections 


j ( Fantasy, humour and adventure are 
a= nicely blended in Shirley Goulden’s 
= fairy tales. They are highly individual 
%<>— and the approach is refreshingly original. 


Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 9s. 6d. 








A. H. QUIGGIN The Story of Money 


The latest book in Methuen’s Outlines provides a general survey for 
young readers of the development of money, from the primitive to the 
modern, There is out-of-the-way detail on such currencies as the dogs’- 
teeth of New Britain and the Spanish ‘pieces of eight.’ 

Illustrated by Daphne Kennett and Evette Summers. 8s. 6d 


Other recent ‘Outlines’ include Roman Britain by R. R. Sellman, and 
Instrumental Music and The Story of Song by Percy M. Young. 


Books from Methuen 














Elizabeth Enright 
THEN THERE WERE FIVE 


and 


SPIDERWEB FOR TWO 


Two new books about the Melendy boys and girls. In 
the first they befriend an orphan boy; the second is a 
treasure-hunt with ingenious rhyming clues and a most 
unexpected treasure at the end of it. 


“In April last year I wrote, and I write again now, that 
in my opinion Elizabeth Enright is a great writer for 
children” —Noel Streatfeild in Young Elizabethan. 


“She is not frugal with language and ideas. This 
author’s writing has an element of poetry; her boys and 
girls are clearly characterised, and not without humour 
either”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Each book illustrated by the author. 8s. 6d. 


Edith C. Walton 
TWINS & DRAWING-BOARDS 


A career story about boys and girls at an Art School. 
“Miss Walton is good at conveying the exultations of 
creative striving, at whatever level. She is informative, 
too, about the openings available to variously talented 
young artists’—Times Educational Supplement. 10s. 6d. 


Richard Strachey 
MIDSUMMER MOONSHINE 


Readers who enjoyed the first book about the cat 
Moonshine and his human friends Penny and Peregrine, 
will welcome this new adventure which took place on 
Midsummer’s Eve. 

Illustrated by Simonette Strachey. 8s. 6d. 
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Kashmir 


Adventure 
Viola Bayley 


The author of Paris Adventure and 
Lebanon Adventure now tells an en- 
thralling story of mystery with the 
fascinating background of the lotus- 
lakes of Kashmir and the Himalayan 
mountains. [Illustrated by MARCIA 
LANE FOSTER. 10s. 6d. 


The Pet Lamb 


& other Swiss Stories 
Ffohanna Spyri 


“ Eight short stories by the author of 
Heidi, translated into perfect English 
by Miss E. M. Calthrop and Miss E. 
M, Popper. Each story, illustrated by 
Michael Ross’s clear drawings, tells of 
the joys and sorrows, and the Christ- 
ian faith of the families living 
surrounded by the natural beauty of 
the Swiss mountains.”—The Times 
Educational Suppt. 10s. 6d. 


The Trail 
of the Broken 


Snow-Shoe 


Margaret Govan 


Another Canadian story by the author 
of The Trail of the Red Canoe, this 
time in the sub-arctic winter of 
Huntsville. where Betty and her 
American friend Judy have come to 
learn to ski. 

Illustrated by DONNA LITTLE. 10s. 6d. 


DENT 





The 


Edinburgh Lions 
Andrena Oswald 


Rarely has a tale of enchantment 
seemed so natural, or of magic so 
credible. The scene is old Edinburgh, 
where stone lions pad around in the 
magic of night. Illustrated by 
KIDDELL-MONROE. 9s. 6d. 


The 
Aqualung Twins 
find Chinese ‘lreasure 
Frederick Falkner 


Packed full of underwater adventures 
on a treasure-hunt in a sunken ship 
off the Pacific coast of America. Illus- 
trated by DONNA LITTLE, 10s. 6d 


Wagons West 


fohn Craig 


“This is a full-length boys’ novel 
about the Oregon trail in 1842. A 
really exciting and reasoned tale of 
pioneerinz.”—Liverpool Post. 

Illustrated by STANLEY WYATT. 9s. 6d. 


Forgotten 


Submarine 
Arthur Catherall 


Another exciting story of the tug- 
boat S.S. ‘Bulldog.’ Illustrated by 
GEOFFREY WHITTAM. 10s. 6d. 


Dent’s, 10 Bedford Street, London W.C.2 will be pleased to 
send to all interested their new 40-page Children’s Book Catalogue 


with 1955-56 Supplement 
































I’ cumen 


Some of the attractive and colourful children’s 
books published this summer. 4] THE LITTLE YELLOW 
JUNGLE FROGS (Illus. 7s 6d) lively jungle stories for 
younger children by Anita Hewett, author of ELEPHANT 
BIG AND ELEPHANT LITTLE. {] LET’S DO SOME MAGIC! 
(Illus. in colour 6s) by Anthony Parker, anew addition 
to the ‘Let’s Do...’ series. { TAKTuK (Illus. 7s 6d) 
by Marjorie Flack and Helen Lomen, which tells 
of the life and adventures of an Arctic boy. And 
especially for older girls, [THE VINE CLAD HILL 
(Illus. 9s 6d) by Mabel Esther Allan, and 4] THE ROAD 
LIES WEST (9s 6d) by Elizabeth Howard. 


from The Bodley Head 





























Illustration by M. Thomas from King of the Castle (Collins) 
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Illustration by S. Hughes from Holiday (Collins) 


** Soldier, Sailor, Tinker, Tailor .. .”’ 
by M. J. P. LAURENCE 


HAT are the factors which weigh in the 
choosing of one’s career? In the past it 
was sometimes heredity (““My father was a 
parson”); sometimes conditioning (“It was 
always expected that I would teach”) ; 
sometimes personal experience (“I was in hospital 
when I was three and I have always wanted to be a 
doctor since then”); sometimes timely advice (“Have 
you ever thought of being an actuary?”); sometimes 
local opportunity (“There is a vacancy in the bank on 
the corner”). ‘Today, there are Careers Masters and 
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Mistresses, Youth Employment Officers and Career 
Conventions, and the affair has become more scientific. 


*Three recent books deal with the career of 
teaching. One of the books deals with training and 
two with the actual job.’ On the whole, all give some- 
thing of the real spirit of teaching, that which was 
expressed of old by Chaucer — “And gladly would 
he learn and gladly teach.” 


The book on training seems rather better than the 
books on teaching. First Year Up is a fairly straight- 
forward account of the experiences of a trio of girls 
in their first year at a Teachers’ Training College. 
It appears to be based on experience; settling in, school 
practice incidents, College organisation, Christmas 
celebrations and the community life of a College are 
attractively described. The Training College staff 
appear rather remote in a resident community, and 
there is certainly a little obvious heightening, but the 
book should interest young readers and prospective 
Training College students. 


Incidentally, there are not many books set in a 
Training College. The only other two one remembers 
are detective mysteries. Miss Pym Disposes, by 
Josephine Tey, is set in a specialist Physical Education 
College, and Laurels are Poison, by Gladys Mitchell, 
is set in an easily identifiable Training College. 
Geographically, there seems to be only one difference 
between the fictitious and the real College, and this 
is a great help to the initiated in following the action. 
Interestingly enough, staff relationships and conversa- 
tions in this book seem rather far-fetched. 





* First Year Up, by D. W 
Here We Go Round, b 
Judith Teaches, by M. 


. [HACKMAN Dent & Sons 1951 
y M. E. ALLAN Heinemann 1954 
E. ALLAN Bodley Head 1955 
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Of the other two books, Judith Teaches is rather 
better than Here We Go Round. Specially interesting 
is the emphasis on individual children, the sense 
conveyed of the strain of a teacher’s life and its interest 
and fascination for the teacher. “... Poor little 
scraps,” thought Judith with sudden compassion, “it 
is a big change having to come here when they have 
got used to their Primary schools... ” 


“Tf you do not respect them and try to treat them 
like normal human beings, how can you ever expect 
them to like and respect your... ” 


“We must find a lot of interests that take us right 
away from school, otherwise we will get dull and 
narrow...” 


The story itself is somewhat tuppence-coloured. 
The school is rather too successful in its competitions, 
the child’s novel is a little too incredible, a little too 
good to be true. The references to Training College 
and the Inspectorate seem rather old-fashioned. The 
Training College curriculum as described is certainly 
out of date and the Training College staff would have 
been horrified to find Judith teaching the first year 
Secondary Modern class “Noah and the Flood,” or 
contemplating setting compositions on “My Favourite 
Pet” or “A Day at the Seaside.” Judith’s references 
to a teacher of folk dancing . . . “The woman who 
teaches them does not know the first thing about it, 
she only did it in a College,” seems a curious remark 
in a book which is, presumably, to persuade some girls 
to teach and also to train for teaching. The attitude 
to the Inspectorate is similarly out of date. The 
Headmaster who takes every “opportunity to put the 
school on the map,” says, “But we can almost certainly 
expect a General Inspection by the summer term at 
the latest. By then we must have something to show,” 
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The book, however, is a pleasant reconstruction of 
the first year in a teaching post in a Secondary Modern 
school. 


Here We Go Round is by the same author and 
purports to be a career story for girls who might like 
to know what it is to be a Nursery School teacher. 
Instead of centring the tale on a Nursery School, it 
tells of a pre-training year that the girl is taking as 
Nursery Assistant in a Nursery class attached to an 
Infants’ School. This is a dubious device, as it is not 
the best approach to training; the girl would be better 
advised to remain in full-time education until 18. But 
granted that the framework be accepted, cannot a 
more up to date Nursery class be chosen? The Head- 
mistress says blandly. “ ... Here we have so many 
difficulties,” said Miss Wyckham. “Ideally the child- 
ren should be much more free. They should have a 
safe playground out-of-doors, preferably with grass, 
trees and flowers. You'll learn when you go to college 
that the best way to organise the nursery day is to let 
the children join in activities only if they wish. Start 
a story with just a few and let the other children either 
join the group or carry on with their own 
amusements... ” 


But that is no reason for all the techniques which 
make the trained Nursery School teacher shudder :— 
“Marshalling the children into quite an orderly line,” 
“The Morning Ring,” “calling the register,” “march- 
ing out and making a train,” “playing organised 
games,” free play interpreted as “a bit of a melee, 
even when reasonably orderly, for the big boys always 
seem to like to do something vigorous,” giving out 
percussion band instruments, “organised expeditions,” 
a “period” for water play. There is even an item at the 
concert for the Nursery class. Beds are prepared for 
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the children and not with the help of the children. 
Gardening, which should be such a natural, happy 
background for the Nursery school, with constant 
opportunities for a few children to take part, is a 
crowded, community activity with the teacher and the 
bigger children on the plot and everyone else standing 
round looking. 


It is a great pity that the author did not take 
specialist advice before she wrote the book; for 
example, from the Nursery School Association. Even 
the title, Here We Go Round, is alien to the spirit 
and content of a good Nursery school. 


Curiosity about careers is partly satisfied by career 
books. It is important, however, that the authors who 
can pleasantly weave information into fiction should 
be sure that they are obtaining the information from 
the best and most up-to-date sources. 





Illustration by P. Brown from Beyond the Paw Paw Trees 
(Methuen) 











Eleanor Farjeon 
by M. S. CROUCH 


FANCIES anpD CREAM 

The Kitten’s in the Dairy! 

Where’s our Mary? 

She isn’t in the Kitchen, 

She isn’t at her Stitching, 

She isn’t at the Weeding, 

The Brewing, or the Kneading! 
Mary’s in the Garden, walking in a Dream, 
Mary’s got her Fancies, and the Kitten’s got the 

Cream. 


LEANOR Farjeon, more fortunate, has had 

both Fancies and Cream. Her imagination 

has wandered, free as air, beyond the bounds 

of time and space, but she has never lost her 

touch with reality. Therein lies the difference 
between her writing and that of Walter de la Mare, 
with whom she is often compared. Mr. de la Mare, 
for all his love of earthly beauty, is always bidding it 
farewell and journeying to realms beyond ; Miss 
Farjeon is content to see, to love and to interpret the 
things of earth. 


And now Miss Farjeon has crowned a life of 
delighting children by winning the Carnegie Medal. 
Every lover of children and children’s books will 
rejoice that the Library Association has done itself this 
honour. The Little Bookroom is no more an original 
book of 1955 than De la Mare’s Collected Stories was 
of 1947. It is, far more important, a work of 
unquestionable genius, a collection of stories in which 
the fun, wit and wisdom of a lifetime are stored up 
‘on purpose to a life beyond life.” As one who has 
in the past cursed the obtuseness of those responsible 
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for failing to recognise the shining quality of her art, 
I am delighted that the Medal has been awarded for 
a book which so completely sums up Miss Farjeon’s 
work. Here, indeed, are Fancies and Cream, not 
neatly separated but enchantingly blended in stories 
which treat of homely things and pierce through to 
the poetical and philosophical truths which underline 
them. This is mellow writing, free from contemporary 
malaise, but not complacent. It shows the child the 
nature of the rock upon which the happy life is found- 
ed. The stories are in the fullest sense “moral”; it is, 
however, in the nature of Miss Farjeon’s genius that 
their first and last impression is one of delight. This 
has nothing to do with sugaring the pill. For Miss 
Farjeon, the beauty of holiness is no cant phrase, but 
a precise description; goodness and gaiety and 
loveliness are blended in her thought and her work. 


“In my youth,” she says in Silver-sand and Snow, 
“T dreamed of being a ‘real’ poet.” All her work has 
to be read as that of a poet; although she is never 
guilty of “poetic prose’ her prose writing is 
enlightened by the poetical imagination. In her 
verse she is primarily lyrical. She has sometimes 
been compared with Walter de la Mare because of 
her conspicuous success in both prose and verse; the 
comparison could hardly be to her advantage. Perhaps 
a fairer one would be with A. A. Milne. She is rarely 
as memorable as Milne — Mrs. Malone, almost alone 
of all her works, has become a part of the child’s 
equipment as The King’s Breakfast and Bold Sir Brian 
Botany have — she is infinitely more melodious than 
he and never, as he sometimes does, leaves the reader 
standing aghast on the brink of the pit of sentimen- 
tality. Her rhymes give the effect of spontaneity. 
They are technically of the highest excellence; they 
have point and wit, and the inevitability of nursery 
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thymes. Many of her books are in a sense “occasional” 
verse; individual poems suffer by being removed from 
their context, from the juxtaposition of other verses or 
of an illustration. They are not the worse for that; 
Miss Farjeon is no less an artist for being the senior 
partner in an undertaking in which artist and 
typographer have important parts to play. 


Occasionally she sounds a deeper note. Her aged 
Bethlehem Shepherds :— 


“Why was ite... Hey? ... Why was ite... 

Why, becos it — 

Becos it — dang my wamblin’ wits! why was it?... 
Nay friend, nay friend, 
Leave cudgellin’, go tend 
Thy yowes, an’ closet 
The yeanlings in new straw . . . Bless us, why 

was it 

Yon Star came so 
A mort 0’ years agor... 


speaks out of the experiences of the centuries. But 
this is exceptional. She is content usually to delight 
with gay tunes, with swift turns of mood, with 
charming pictures of the changing seasons, and leaves 
implicit and unstated the firm philosophy from which 
these light fancies spring. 


Although Miss Farjeon lives now in a village in 
London, and has celebrated the city’s charms in living 
verse, it is Sussex that has been the kindest muse to 
her writing. Those who look on Sussex now from 
“Amberley’s green rim” or from the skipping ground 
in Caburn, may sometimes feel that a fate more 
grievous than the new Lord’s malice has befallen the 
pleasant land; but, if Subtopia rules now, the real 
Sussex is preserved more truly, more securely, in the 
Martin Pippin stories than in the louder rhymes of 
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Kipling and Belloc. Posterity will have its own 
opinion of Miss Farjeon—for if one thing is certain, it 
is that these books will live—but it seems likely that 
Martin Pippin will live as long-as anything. These 
two books, one which captures the delicate and elusive 
fancy of adolescence and young love, the other so 
exquisitely in tune with the dreams of childhood, are 
of the essence of her art. She has always been a superb 
story-teller, and some of the stories strung on the 
thread of the Martin Pippin theme are among the best 
of the century; she loves to relate her stories to a 
central theme, and this the wayward wandering singer 
provides; her prose is always bursting into verse, and 
her songs here are tuneful and apposite; like all poets 
she is in love with words, and particularly with names; 
and she plays most delightfully with the grotesque and 
lovely place names of Downland Sussex. 


As in her verse, she has captured and can recreate 
some of the subtle logic and music of nursery rhymes, 
so in her stories, she can spin out of her memory and 
the memory of the ages, the most convincing folk-tales. 
She is, I suspect, no academic folk-lorist; but she has 
a sure instinct which keeps her from the false tones 
and ideas of most inventors of fairy-tales. So, although 
she does not deny to her stories all the decoration and 
refinement of which she is capable, the tales remain 
fundamentally simple, elemental, as if, for all their 
art, they sprang from a primitive stock. 


Miss Farjeon is primarily a miniaturist. She writes 
best within the framework of the short tale — even 
A Nursery in the Nineties is read best as a series of 
episodes. Her two long works for children — The 
Silver Curlew and The Glass Slipper — are simply 
charming translations into another form of stage 
pieces. They are a great delight, but they are not 
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really novels. It is in the short story, with its economy, 
its nice balance of parts, its jewel-like symmetry, that 
her work can best be seen and enjoyed, as one enjoys 
those lyrics which have the same qualities of form and 
tone. 


It is fortunate that Miss Farjeon has had publishers 
who have been aware of the nature and quality of her 
work, and that such fine artists have adorned her books. 
The Morton Sales- have been particularly successful 
in matching, and developing, the fantastic and homely 
aspects of her verse, and, in Martin Pippin in the 
Daisy Field, have interpreted the charm and poignancy 
of the tales in a way which is almost painful in its 
loveliness. Helen Sewell’s dignity and monumental 
quality, Philip Gough’s elegance, Ernest Shepard’s 
humour, all have something to add to the books they 
adorn. And in Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, 
Richard Kennedy rose to heights and penetrated to 
depths which even he could hardly have suspected. 
Edward Ardizzone brings to The Little Bookroom a 
realistic, a satiric and a poetic touch. He, too, is 
equally at home with Fancies and with Cream. 


Miss Farjeon’s interests and sympathies range wide. 
She likes wild flowers, gardens, singing games, 
nonsense rhymes, puns, babies, all sorts of good things. 
Like Mrs. Malone’s, her heart is so big it has room 
for all. That, finally, is the secret of her greatness as 
a writer. Children respond, above all, to warmth. 
They recognise the kindness of a big heart, the good- 
ness which is made of fun and tenderness and 
understanding. Miss Farjeon’s Carnegie Medal is a 
belated official tribute to a great achievement, to one 
who as a poet, story-teller and person, is the last 
representative of that golden age which began a 
century ago with Edward Lear. 
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Some Background Stories — 1 Europe 
HISTORY and TRAVEL 

DENMARK 

Micuaeuis, K. Bibi Allen & Unwin 8/6 


Illustrated by H. Collins; translated from the Danish by Rose 
Fyleman. A little Danish girl with a free pass on all the 
railways writes home about her trips around the country. For 
8 - 11 year-olds. 


FRANCE 
Ayme, M. The wonderful farm Lane 9/6 
AymME, M. Return to the wonderful farm Lane 9/6 


Illustrated by Charlotte Hough and G. Fletcher. Trans- 
lated by Norman Denny from the modern French favourites — 
Tales of the Fishing Cat — dealing in a matter-of-fact way 
with the talking animals who have such unusual experiences 
with Delphine and Marinette. 


Baupovy, M-A. Noel and the eagles Dent 9/6 
Illustrated by I. Hofbauer and translated from the 

French. A boy in the French Pyrenees promises a dying 
friend the fulfilment of his scheme for training and harnessing 

a trio of eagles. A romance is suggested, but the eagles and 

the strange background are the chief features of an unusual 


story. For children of 10+. 


Java, L. J- Fortune’s caravan O.U.P. 7/6 
Illustrated by Maggie Salcedo, very neatly adapted from 
Marion Saunders’ translation by Rachel Field. An old woman 
tells a group of children about her childhood when the family 
inn burned down and the family became a travelling circus. 
A charming French tale, fairly short with clear open format. 
For 6 - 11 year-olds. 


SELIGMAN, A. Thunder reef Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 
SELIGMAN, A. Thunder in the bay Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
SELIGMAN, A. A mountain of gold Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
SELIGMAN, A. Trafalgar ’49 Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
Illustrated by R. Grimble. Three English children and 

their Breton friends have a variety of exciting adventures, 
involving sailing, smugglers, pirates and conspirators. Dis— 
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tinguished by vivid writing and good construction, with real 
people and tense situations. French and Spanish settings. For 
8 - 13 year-olds. 


TREADGOLD, M. No ponies Cape 8/6 
Illustrated by R. Gervis. Soon after the war, the three 
Atherley children travel to their cousin’s home in the south 
of France, which has been occupied by Nazis, and in the week 
before their hosts arrive, they become involved with the natives 
and two Cockney children in the removal of neo-Nazis. Very 
well written, but some may object to the belief that the Nazis 
will try again. For 10 - 14 year-olds. 


Trease, G. Black Banner Abroad Heinemann 8/6 

Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. An articulate older boy 

tells how with his sister and their friends he took a production 

to Provence. Nice young moderns doing possible things in a 
lightly entertaining manner. For over 10’s. 


GERMANY 
Benary, M. The Ark Macmillan 8/6 
Benary, M. Rowan Farm Macmillan 10/6 


Translated from the German by C. and R. Winston. A 
heart-warming story of a German family’s happy reunion in 
post-war years, their life in cramped town quarters and the 
discovery of a more hopeful future in the country, where young 
Margret becomes a kennel maid and her brother converts a 
railway carriage into a home. In the second book a crippled 
school master brings new purpose to the village and Margret 
has important decisions to make. For over 8’s. 


Fintay, W. Judith in Hanover Harrap 8/6 
Judith of Cotswold Holiday steps out of her series and 

visits a German family. A “treasure-hunt’”’ theme is introduced 

but more interest is found in the discussions of German life. 


For 10 - 13 year-olds. 


Kastner, E. Emil and the detectives Cape 7/6 
Illustrated by Walter Trier. A minor German classic, 
first published in 1931. A group of Berlin boys (and Pony 
Hutchen) rally round to catch a thief (who stole Emil’s money) 
in a triumphant climax. This and two other books, Emil and 
the Three Twins and The 35th of May, a rather disappointing 
nonsense tale, are combined in one volume, Emil (9/-), which 

has less appeal than the single volume, 
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GREECE 
ALLEN, E. How many miles to Cyprus Methuen 9/6 


Illustrated by J. Allan-Ballard. While their father is 
hunting bandits in Cyprus, two English children have excite- 
ments of their own, and learn about the island from two 
feuding authorities. For 10 - 13 year-olds. 


Fenton, E. Aleko’s island O.U.P. 9/6 
Illustrated by D. Davies. A modern Greek boy runs 


away from home and travels round the archipelago with an 
itinerant painter. An interesting journey. For 10 - 13 year- 


olds. 


HOLLAND 
Barrincton, G. W. Jan, the Dutch barge dog Hutchinson 8/6 
Illustrated by the author. A keeshond makes an unusual 
hero of a story which begins with Dutch barge life and shifts 
to England, where he is nearly killed by an over-zealous 
policeman. Average. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Dopcr, M. M. Hans Brinker Dent 9/6 


Illustrated by Hans Baumhauer. Subtitled: or the Silver 
Skates, first published in 1865, a minor classic of Dutch life. 
When their father loses his memory, two children help their 
mother weather poverty. A walking tour, the Feast of St. 
Nicholas and the all-important skating races, are highlights 
of this family story. For 8 — 13 year-olds. 


Perkins, L. F. The Dutch twins Cape 7/6 
HUNGARY 

Serepy, K. The Good Master Harrap 7/6 
Serepy, K. The Singing Tree Harrap 7/6 


Illustrated by the author, very attractively. Orphaned, 
tom-boy Kate comes to stay on her uncle’s farm, and gets 
into mischief with her cousin Jancsi; the two children help 
keep the farm going through the first world war when her 
uncle, the Good Master, is away. The Hungarian setting 
adds special flavour to two agreeable, gay and human books, 
Good Christmas chapters, For all ages, 
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ITALY 
Cotton, C. Pinocchio Dent 9/6 
Illustrated by Charles Folkard. The classic Italian story 


of a mischievous puppet. Also available in the “Tales from 
Many Lands” series in a cut form. For 6 - 11 year-olds. 


James, G. John and Mary in Rome Muller 9/6 
Lamps, G. Antonio, a Sicilian boy Harrap 4/6 


Illustrated by Sheila Findlay. An untrained boy prodigy 
travels through much of Italy as a strolling violinist before 
becoming a concert artist. Ordinary but acceptable. Short 
with a fairly solid text. 6 - 11 year-olds. 


Orict, I. Giovanna and Jane Cape 7/6 


Illustrated by R. McEwan. Two girls, one English, the 
other Italian, win prizes in an essay competition and visit 
each other’s country. Superficial but acceptable. 8 - 11 year- 
olds. 


Perkins, L. F. The Italian twins Cape 7/6 


LAPLAND 
Dixon, M. & D. Soft falls the snow Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 


Illustrator not named. Two young people visit Lapland. 
Unusual background provides most interest. For 8 - 13 year- 


olds. 
RUSSIA 
Karazin, N. Cranes flying south Penguin 2/6 
A fascinating autobiography of a Russian crane, detailing 
the autumn migration to Khartoum. Paper bound — Puffin 


story book. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


SPAIN 
ALLEN, E. Pepe Moreno Faber 7/6 


Illustrated by H. Cook. A short story, like a detailed 
anecdote, about a Spanish shoe-shine boy whose search for the 
supposed thief takes him all round his sleepy town one morning. 
Good atmosphere. For 6 - 11 year-olds. 


Perkins, L. F. The Spanish twins Cape 7/6 
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SWEDEN 

Kaeser, H. J. Mimff O.U.P. 10/6 
Kageser, H. J. Mimff in charge O.U.P. 10/6 
Kaeser, H. J. Mimff takes over O.U.P. 10/6 


Illustrated by E. Ardizzone, most attractively in colour. 
Translated from the Swedish. A boy who knows no fear, 
Mimff spends the first book in search of fearful adventures; in 
later books he helps first an orphan girl and then a displaced 
boy whose parents are behind the Iron Curtain. An original 
hero and pleasantly foreign atmosphere. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


LacerLor, S. The wonderful adventures of Nils | Dent 9/6 
LaGeERLoF, §. The further adventures of Nils Dent 9/6 


Illustrated by Hans Baumhauer. Translated from the 
Swedish. Nils is reduced to a few inches in height and travels 
with the wild geese over most of his country, seeing many 
strange sights and much animal drama before regaining his 
true stature at the close of the second book. An outstanding 
pair of books. First published in 1906, 1907. For 8 - 13 
year-olds. 


LinpcrEN, A. Pippi Longstocking O.U.P. 7/6 


Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Translated from the 
Swedish by E. Hunip. Pippi has supernatural strength, lives 
alone with her horse and monkey and does just as she pleases, 
to the delight of two conventional children next door. 8 - 11 


year-olds. 
Perkins, L. F. Swedish twins Cape 7/6 
SWITZERLAND 
Fiuckicer, A. Tuck: the story of a snow hare Lane 8/6 


Illustrated by G. Huxtable. Translated from the German 
by Rose Fyleman. The charming story of a mountain hare 
in the Swiss Alps. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


MIcHAaEL, M. Timpetill O.U.P. 8/6 


Illustrated by Richard Kennedy, translated from the 
German. The children of Timpetill manage to keep the town 
in good working order when their parents, who have left en 
masse to teach them a lesson, are unable to return. Much 
clever detail and continuous interest. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 
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Otpmeapow, K. Under the mountain Cassell 7/6 

Three English children spend six months in Switzerland 

in the home of their mother’s Austrian governess. A pleasant 
story of life sixty years ago. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Perkins, L. F. The Swiss twins Cape 7/6 
Pye, V. The Snow Bird Faber 12/6 
Pye, V. Holiday exchange Faber 9/6 


Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. The Prices and their 
friend Johanna go skiing in Switzerland, and also have a 
holiday exchange with a Swiss family. For 8 years up. 


Spyri, J. Heidi Collins 7/6 
Spyri, J. Heidi Dent 9/6 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane, pictures and new translation 
emphasising the sentimental aspects of the story, format also 
used in the two rather feeble “sequels” written by one of 
Spyri’s many translators; the second illustrated by V. Cohen, 
the Marion Edwardes’ translation; both more in keeping with 
the sturdiness of the little Swiss girl, whose story first appeared 

in 1881. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Spyri, J. The pet lamb and other Swiss stories Dent 10/6 
Illustrated by M. Ross and translated by M. E. Calthrop 
and E. M. Popper. A collection of short stories by the author 

of Heidi. 


Utitman, J. R. Banner in the sky Collins 10/6 
Young Rudi leaves his dish-washing job to help an 
Englishman ascend the Citadel and makes a true guide’s 
sacrifice — a story inspired by the first ascent of the Matter- 
horn. For over 10’s. 


Yates, E. High holiday Black 5/- 
Illustrated by S. Tresilian. A thirteen year-old girl and 

her brother accompany an uncle on a climbing holiday in 
Switzerland. For over 10’s. 








The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Laturop, D. P. Animals of the Bible. Illus. 66 pp. 
he «ke oe oe. ol, ee 13/6 

At last an English edition of this fabulous picture-book, 
first published in the United States in 1937. 

Helen Dean Fish has taken from the Authorised Version 
passages which refer, sometimes remotely, to animals, giving 
Dorothy Lathrop perhaps her finest opportunity for the exercise 
of her precise and mannered art. It is a handsome book, 
giving the splendid words an appropriate dignity and blending 
the pictures into the page in a harmony one sometimes dreams 
of but rarely sees. 

Miss Lathrop’s style is essentially decorative. This is not 
to say that she is not accurate. Her animals are always truly 
observed and she is unfailingly faithful to nature; but she has 
a skill bordering on genius in using a natural line to bring 
out the underlying design in a picture. The giraffe’s neck, 
the lion’s sleek strength, Leviathan’s undulations, all are as 
representational as good sight and fine technical skill can make 
them; but how well they fit the page! Any English artist 
aspiring to a Greenaway Medal would do well to study for 
a month or two the portrait of Behemoth — the contrast of 
hippo’s vast bulk and the feathery lotus flowers, the skill with 
which the page’s discipline is turned to account, the lovely 
harmony. 

Alas that there were people in the Bible! With one or 
two exceptions (Rebekah at the well notably), Miss Lathrop’s 
humans lack the verisimilitude and the decorative quality of 
her animals; they are idealised and oddly out of proportion. 
But this criticism, with which not everyone would agree, must 
not cloud one’s real gratitude for a very beautiful, gracious 
and inspiring book. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Baker, M. J. Homer Sees the Queen. Illus. by T. 
Freeman. 120 pp. 78 X 52 . Brockhampton 7/6 
Margaret Baker is an experienced author who knows how 
to write simply for small children without being “soppy.” 
Her story of the three little Brown sisters who bring their 
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tortoise when they come to stay with an aunt in London, is 
full of detail and of the sort of amazing gentle adventures 
that are well within the range of those who are just beginning 
to read for themselves. The big type and thick pages help 
to make this a book admirably suitable for just those readers. 


Brown, P. Beyond the Pawpaw Trees. Illus. by the 
author. 121 pp. 74 X 5 : ‘ Methuen 8/6 





When Alice went Through The Looking-Glass, a standard 
was set for magical topsy-turvey-dom that very few writers have 
since come near. Nonsense in any case is a fairly individual 
thing, so that to compare one example of nonsense with another 
usually ends in — Nonsense. 


Any attempt, therefore, to discuss the merits or de-merits 
of Beyond the Pawpaw Trees leads at once to difficulties. But 
a Bad Mark immediately for the title, which suggests a slender 
travel book and brings on a yearning for tropical sunshine. 
Actually, Anna Lavinia is a merry little girl with rather a 
strict and tiresome mother whose chief interest in life seems 
to be making jelly. Anna goes to stay with her Aunt Sophia 
Maria, taking with her a charming cat called Strawberry; 
she hopes to find her long-lost father, who went away and 
did not come back. (At this point, the book threatened to 
become whimsical, but this danger was avoided.) After this, 
nonsensical events and people become plentiful ; Anna 
takes a strange train journey with an even stranger fat woman, 
who presents her with a tea cosy because, “You never know 
when you may need one.” She also meets with such a variety 
of personages as a Pasha, a camel, a hedgehog, a wordy parrot, 
and a definitely magical lizard-like creature called a Thobby, 
very endearing and ubiquitous. The story ends just about 
where it began, but the father has re-appeared, and all looks 
like being Happy Ever After. 


This should please young girl readers up to ten-plus, who 
have a taste for magical absurdities. Anna Lavinia is a likeable 
child with whom others will quickly identify themselves. The 
author, a young American Air Force man, has a great 
appreciation of the curious and the comic. This is especially 
noticeable in his many line illustrations, rich in detail and 
humour, and with an occasional suggestion of Emmet. It will 
be interesting to see what form his next production takes. 
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Crare, H. Bel the giant, and other stories. Illus. 
by P. Fortnum. 112 pp. 74 X 5 . Bodley Head 8/6 
These stories keep close to the folk-tale tradition in a 
way equalled only by Diana Ross among contemporary writers. 
This is partly because Miss Clare has studied her sources 
carefully, but more because she has kept her mind clear of 
the clutter of urban civilisation, and writes simply and without 
sophistication. Correct in tone, with humour and personality, 

they are excellent material for reading aloud or re-telling. 

The illustrations are by Peggy Fortnum. It is certain 
that no artist today conveys so much of fun or mystery or 
action or fantasy with a wisp of line. Some of her studies 
of children are reminiscent of the Morton-Sales, but her style, 

in its variety and strength, is entirely original. 


Crare, H. Five Dolls and the Monkey. 192 pp. 

74 X 5 ‘ F ; ‘ Bodley Head 8/6 
Elizabeth Small is able, by some magic formula, to make 
herself as small as her dolls and thus to enter her dolls’ house 
and share the adventures of her five dolls and the monkey 
who lives with them. The author too, in her imagination, 
has bent low and peeped into this house. Every detail is 
remembered and the individual personalities of each doll are 
well known. Yet they are still dolls. Their manner is stiff 
and wooden enough to be appropriate to their station, while 
their pursuits and occupations are apt and amusing. The 
chatter is constant, but beneath the trivial surface is a host 
of imaginative pictures that will stimulate and delight the 
young reader. Some of Miss Clare’s humour is a little trite 
and misplaced, but for the most part it is a gay and happy 


book. 
Fiack, M. & Lomen, H. Taktuk an Arctic Boy 
Illus. by M. Flack. 139 pp. 8 X 54. Bodley Head 7/6 


This simply told tale of an Eskimo boy is gleaming and 
twinkling with all the facets of real life. We see the boy as 
he accompanies his parents and the rest of the villagers on 
the reindeer round-up of the summer months. There is a 
full introduction to the boy and his family in the village at 
the beginning of the story, and then each incident in the 
summer trip is part of a gay and rippling movement. The 
authors have based their book on fact, and there is an abund- 
ance of fascinating information about the country and _ its 
customs, while the whole pulsates with the movement of the 














WARNE’S for Children’s Books 





Magic Island 


Written and illustrated by 
CLIFFORD WEBB 


Yet another delightful and original story written and illustrated 
in full colour by the well-known Clifford Webb. A happy 
story for children aged 6-9 years, which tells about the adven- 
tures of a boy and girl who, by means of a “magic” from a - 
book, are transported to a colourful island in the tropics where 
their toy elephant and golliwog. become alive. 8s. 6d. net 


The Observer’s Book of 


Pond Life 


By JOHN CLEGG, F.R.M.S. 


This latest addition to the popular series of observer’s books 
fills a long felt need for a handy reference work on this fascin- 
ating branch of Nature Study. Fully illustrated and indexed, 
every aspect of Pond Life, both plant and animal, to be found 
in or near freshwater ponds and streams is described. 
Exceptional value at 5s. net. 


The Porcupine Twins 


By JANE TOMPKINS. Illustrated by KURT WIESE. 


The latest in the series of favourite stories of young animals, 
the Porcupine Twins tells of the adventures of two baby porcu- 
pines and how they grow up and learn the ways in which to 
live happily and safely in their natural surroundings. Fully 
illustrated with line drawings. For ages 8-12 years. 7s. 6d. nez 


The Observer’s Book of 
Automobiles 


By RICHARD T, PARSONS 
Entirely revised and brought up-to-date, the latest edition ot 
this popular handbook contains descriptions of 107 different 
manufacturers and includes 260 photographs, 90 line sketches, 
and 53 company badges. 5s. net 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1—4, BEDFORD COURT, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


















































































Muriel Goaman 


JUDY’S & ANDREW’S BOOK 
OF THE SEA SHORE 


How to recognize some of the creatures found in rock 
pools or on the sea shore. With 4 colour plates. 8/6 


OTHER JUDY BOOKS ON Cookery 5/6, Housework 5/6, 
Sweetmaking 5/6, Sewing and Knitting 5/6, Puppetry 
6/6, Bees 6/6, Parties 6/6. 


Agnes Campbell 


NEW TALES FOR OLD 
Magical romantic Irish tales from Tales My Father Told 


and More Tales My Father Told, with some new ones. 
With drawings, 10/6 


Barbara Ireson 


NURSERY NONSENSE 
An anthology of nonsense rhymes and jingles to fill the 
gap between nursery rhymes and poetry proper. It 
includes unfamiliar nonsense writers as well as old 
favourites. With drawings. 6/6 


Virginia Pye 
SNOWBIRD 


The Price children go skiing in Switzerland and have the 
most satisfactory adventures. Reprinted yet again, 
With drawings. 12/6 


FABER & FABER 
24 Russeil Square London WCl 
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people who belong there. There is not much individual 
characterisation except for Taktuk, the boy himself, but the 
people live as a whole and the interspersed extracts of folk 
lore and legend which are part of the authors’ imaginative 
treatment, tend towards the rounded picture of a full and 
cultured life. Reindeer round-ups, whale hunts and seal hunts 
are mingled with everyday incidents and a boy’s thoughts, 
ambitions and musings. The black and white illustrations by 
Marjorie Flack are rather dark and sombre, and yet particul- 
arly suitable for the deeper and almost saga-like reaches of 
the tale. 


Lory, M. J. The Village that took to the air. Illus. 
by R. Kennedy. 158 pp. 8 X 5 . Bodley Head 9/6 


The emergence of a really new theme for a story for 
children is such a rarity that a reviewer may perhaps be for- 
given for according a little undue weight to the phenomenon. 

Translated from the French, this is the tale of a village 
community, and it has that mixture of humour and pathos and 
practical commonsense which stamps its origin unmistakably. 
The children of Villemont build their own aeroplane and soon 
all the village takes a share in the enterprise. 

The story works up to a climax which is much less unusual 
than the general theme, but it is exciting enough even though 
the reader guesses the outcome. The characterisation is good 
and the interplay of individual emotions, with some jealousy 
and rivalry, is resolved at last. “Flying is a thing we can’t 
be parochial about,” says the schoolmaster, and under his and 
the priest’s influence, Villemont looks forward to being the 
aeronautical centre of the area, and once more fulfilling its 
ancient role. “Villemont domine Vallee,” cry the hopeful 
children. Highly recommended for both boys and girls. 


Lyon, E. Dragon Castle. Illus. 184 pp. 73% X 54 


Hodder and Stoughton 10/6 

Another summer holiday story by the author of Wishing 
Water Gate, and others of the same kind. The setting is 
Wales, where Martin Green has been sent to stay with some 
unfriendly friends while his mother and father are abroad. 
He manages to escape from Dorothy and George, and makes 
some friends of his own, a wild, happy-go-lucky family who 
live nearby. With them he finds the secret Castle and the 
sword and ring which makes him able to claim that it is his. 
The main adventure is embroidered wth the smaller pleasant 
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happenings of a summer holiday, and the fierce rivalry of the 
unpleasant children, who, as in most children’s stories, are too 
unpleasant to be true. 

Miss Lyon has not attempted anything very original or 
great, but she has a pleasant way of mixing reality with 
imagination and her children seem to be able to think as well 
as do. 


ae Z. oe Illus. by S. Hughes. 192 pp. 
73 X 5 Collins 8/6 


One may suppose ‘that the overall adjective which applies 
to Miss Masefield’s characters in this tale is that they are 
in varying degrees “fey,” since they all exhibit some eccentricity 
of mind or figure which does not interfere with their enjoy- 
ment of life, but seems rather to increase it, as they never 
worry about small things. One other thing that strikes the 
reader at once is that either they are all great and unsubduable 
talkers or the author has with immense pains and skill con- 
trived to tell the tale through the mouths of her characters. 
There is a minimum of narration, in the usual sense of the 
word, and the conversations rattle along without a breath, 
more or less, for pages at a time. For some readers this may 
prove a trifle wearing but there is no doubt that the tale clips 
along at a spanking pace. The amiable Paddy sets off on a 
so-called tramping holiday with his guardian, Rory, and his 
friends, Nurse Corinne and Hermione Queen, not to mention 
the donkey, Kerin, and the bantam, Maggie. During the 
course of their tramp from Kinross to Ruandall, they meet 
with a large smattering of wholly Irish characters who seem 
to have as little ambition and as little fear of life as they. 
Viewed from without, their world is hardly real, but once 


’ in it you are caught up and carried along until you are either 


exhausted or reborn. 


Oswap, A. The Edinburgh Lions. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 118 pp. 74 X 53  . Dent 9/6 


A fantasy about three little girls in Edinburgh a hundred 
years ago. It is almost a Patricia Lynch story set in Scotland, 
with magic emerging from quite ordinary situations, and the 
little girls accepting it in their strides. It seems quite ordinary 
to them that they should be able to look out of the windows 
at night and see the stone lions come to life and prowl through 
the streets. It is easy for them to accept a visit to the Fairy 
King, who tests them all and shows them a glimpse of their 
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futures. Strange and gentle, this is a short book that will 
enchant the right small girl reader and put pictures in her 
mind that may stay there all her life. 


Rucu, B. D. Crystal Mountain. Illus. by E. H. 
Shepard. 205 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ; Muller 11/6 


This story centres around two American boys and an 
English girl living in the Lebanon at the close of the first 
world war. They are lively children and their ingenuity brings 
them interest and adventure. The mystery of the lonely 
ruined house on the hillside and its attendant cave could be 
a mundane one, but the author has surrounded it with 
sparkling dancing motes that give it the legendary reality of 
a mirage. It is as if the magic carpet appropriate to the 
Eastern scene had carried the reader to a real and vivid story- 
land, while Ernest Shepard’s illustrations help to create this 
solid yet otherworldly atmosphere. Another land and almost 
another age lend a romantic atmosphere of their own too, but 
still the characters are real and matter-of-fact, colourful and 
full of movement. Miss Dunbar, the governess, sheds the 
same air of down to earth fantasy as Mary Poppins, and it 
is these two combined qualities that give the book its appeal 
and charm. There are faults — one or two bare and meagre 
patches that indicate an author’s occasional limitations or 
immaturity, but the whole has something of the quality of a 
classic. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Baker, G. Hawk of Normandy. 174 pp. 8 X 5 


Lutterworth 8/6 

This is a simply written and very readable story of the 

life of William the Conqueror. It incorporates all the well- 
known spectacular incidents, such as his violent courtship and 
his ruthless revenge on those who mocked and defied him. 
But apart from this, the author gives a very clear picture of 
William’s character—his shrewdness, his courage, his diplomacy, 
his desire not only to conquer but to win England, and his 
comparative clemency towards rebels who afterwards submitted 
to him. By contrast, the Godwin family and Harold himself, 
make a poor showing, and there is no doubt that this is 
historically accurate and that the conquest was a good thing 
for England in the end. Such desperate measures as the 
harrying of the North are somewhat played down but on the 
whole the assessment is fair. 
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Burton, D. Valiant Achievements: Great Christians 
of our Day. 184 pp. 74 X 5 . Burns & Oates 12/6 
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These stories of heroes, heroines and saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church are an inspiring witness to the conquering 
faith of sincere believers and it is good to read of such deep 
and sure foundations. The tales are told in a competent and 
straightforward manner, but they could have been tempered 
with a little more warmth of feeling. There is an earnest 
and sincere desire to impart these stories, and a good sense 
of the dramatic, but not always enough joyful imagination to 
lift them high. They are unfortunately somewhat biased, as 
perhaps is to be expected, and all other denominations of the 
Christian Church are usually dismissed as of no account. This 
is a pity, as while its appeal is primarily to Roman Catholics, 
its essential message is for all young people. There is a naive 
simplicity in the writing which, while not always appealing to 
maturer minds, will serve to make a deeper impression on the 
young, for whom it is primarily written. 


Burton, S. H. Great men of Devon. Illus. 158 pp. 


74 X 5 ’ . Bodley Head 8/6 
PaRKER, A. Grea men of Warwickshire. IUlus. 

158 pp. 74 X . , Bodley Head 8/6 
E. Great men of Yorkshire (East Riding) 

Illus. 160 pp. 73 X 5 . : Bodley Head 8/6 
Cooper, L. Great men of Durham. Illus. 160 pp. 

74X55 ; ‘ , ‘ ; Bodley Head 8/6 


A carping critic might ask, “What is greatness?” for in 
these books the term is widely interpreted. The authors, too, 
in some counties, must have been put to much research to 
find local men to whom the term “great” could rightly | 
applied. For example, should a village parson, whose only 
claim to remembrance is his devotion to hunting be included 
in the elite? Or can Surtees, whose hunting novels had so 
great a vogue at one time, be really admitted? 

But this is indeed carping criticism, and all the men 
included in these four volumes can fairly claim fame, if not 
greatness, in their day and in the counties. They played 
important parts in the local or national life in their time, and 
the fact that their names are now virtually forgotten does not 
make their contribution any the less important. 

The authors of the Devon and Warwickshire volumes 
are fortunate. With Drake, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Scott 
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of the Antarctic, Devon gets off to an excellent start, and 
Warwickshire is hardly behind with Shakespeare, Warwick 
the Kingmaker and George Eliot. These are names still in 
the public mind today. The East Riding has to make do 
with Wilberforce and Andrew Marvell, and Durham is even 
less fortunate. The books naturally vary considerably in the 
quality of the writing, and lesser figures may have achieved 
greater stature in the hands of more skilled writers. 


re P. They fought for Children. 192 pp. 

74 X / Bodley Head 10/6 
This collection of biographical essays tells of people who 
worked and fought in some kind of way for the needs of 
children, and Doctor Barnardo, Lord Shaftesbury, Sister 
Kenny and Geraldine Cadbury are among the subjects chosen. 
The author has given us a goodly collection of ordered facts, 
while each subject is surrounded by a quick but detailed sketch 
of his or her personal and historic background. There is, too, 
more than bare narration. The author has given to these 
people the kind of imaginative writing that matches their own 
visionary outlook. The book should inspire children and make 
them more conscious of some of the hard-won benefits that 
they now enjoy and too often take for granted. The photo- 

graphs of the subjects add interest to the essays. 


CuuTe, M. The Wonderful Winter. Illus. by G. 
Golden. 192 pp. 74 X 5. Phoenix House 10/6 
Cuute, M. The Innocent Wayfaring. 192 pp. 
74 xX 5 , : Phoenix House 10/6 
These two books by an American author tell the stories 
of young people of the Shakespearian and Chaucerian ages in 
terms suitable for young people today. Miss Chute has already 
had books about Shakespeare’s time published here for 
adult readers. She knows her history well and writes with 
vigour and imagination. 
The Wonderful Winter is the story of a boy, Robin (Sir 
Robert Wakefield, Bart.), brought up in Suffolk by three soul- 
less and domineering aunts. He runs away, taking with him 
his spaniel puppy, Ruff, and heads for Ipswich and London, 
which after many adventures he reaches, though not without 
losing his precious wallet and pack of clothes. Stranded 
penniless in London, he has the good fortune to fall in with 
the family of John Heminge, the actor, and makes his way 
into the theatre at Holywell Lane, Finsbury Fields. After 
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doing jobs as a stage hand, he gets a small part in Rosneo 
and Juliet, learns much about stage life and London life, makes 
friends with other boys acting in the theatre, meets Shakes- 
peare, and throughout keeps Ruff the spaniel. Finally, the 
theatre has to be sold up and Robin goes back to Suffolk, 
having grown up a very great deal in a few months, and is 
received with rejoicing as the young squire lost and now found. 
Even the aunts have their hearts softened to him. 

This is a most readable story, giving a good idea of the 
atmosphere and life of the times. Though liberties are taken 
with the character of Shakespeare (and why not?), and though 
fortune is certainly very kind to the adventurer, this makes 
a good tale for boys and girls aged about nine to twelve. It 
is simply written, and well illustrated by Grace Golden, with 
two admirable end-papers showing St. Paul’s area and the 
countryside of Finsbury and old Shoreditch. Enjoyable and 
informative. 

Less successful is The Innocent Wayfaring, about Anne 
Richmond, who runs away from the convent where she _ is 
being educated by a sisterhood headed by Dame Agatha, her 
father’s sister. The time is midsummer in Chaucer’s England, 
no time for a young and penniless girl to roam the woods and 
streets, especially when her sole companion is Aunt Agatha’s 
monkey. Luckily she falls in with Nicholas Ware, a young 
poet of spirit and initiative. He gets her out of a good many 
difficulties until they land up in a “stately home” belonging 
to people with a son of a suitable marrying age. The young 
man’s mother knows of Anne’s family and thinks her a good 
match, but by this time Nick also has his views. Although 
he is “trade” while Ann is “county” all works out happily 
with Anne going back to her convent to learn housewifely 
skills, and Nick settling to a job in which he can support a 
wife. 


A pleasant light-hearted romance for girls aged about 12 
to 15 or 16, but of much less value than The Wonderful 
Winter. It is written with humour, rather over-styleised, 
suggesting a modern magazine story rather than a reconstruction 
of a period of history. Margaret Chute’s own head-and-tail 
pieces and end-papers are attractive. 


CriarK, R. Great Moments in Mountaineering. Illus. 
by T. K. Beck. 128 pp. 74 X 5 . Phoenix House 7/- 
Some of Mr. Clark’s great moments are those we might 
expect : Balmat and Paccard climbing Mont Blanc, Whymper’s 
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disastrous conquest of the Matterhorn, Hillary’s ascent of 
Everest. But one or two others are not so well known: 
Freda du Faur’s traverse of the three summits of Mount Cook 
in New Zealand, or Coolidge benighted on the Meije, for 
example. 


_ Careful selection of detail and dramatic incident gives 
this book a stark, realistic quality which will be popular with 
children . True-to-life, no-sentimental-nonsense-bravery always 
excites admiration, and nowhere in Mr. Clark’s book are the 
spirit and courage of the climbers in doubt. 


One wonders why the author has kept strictly to a similar 
pattern for each of the ten chapters. A few brief paragraphs 
describe the mountaineers on top of their mountain; then back 
to the bottom, to the preliminaries; then the actual grappling 
with the mountain, until the summit is reached again at the 
end of the chapter. There is a brief glossary of climbing 
terms, but, apart from acknowledgments, no bibliography. 


Crecc, J. The Observer's Book of Pond Life. Illus. 
128 pp. 5% X 34 . , Warne 5/- 


In recent years Rien: has been a tendency for the size of 
“pocket” Natural History books to grow until they are hardly, 
if at all, distinguishable from other books. So it is that Mr. 
Clegg’s pocket book, measuring 53” x 33”, comes as a welcome 
surprise. For it combines, in a small compass, almost all that 
one would wish of an introduction to pond life, both plant 
and animal. Seldom indeed has a pocket book appeared whose 
text combines the conciseness, clarity and _ representative 
comprehensiveness achieved by Mr. Clegg. Text (128 pages) 
and beautiful illustrations (48 colour and monochrome plates, 
16 photographs) compete in excellence, and the classification 
chart and identification keys add to its value. The pictorial 
keys at the end of this little book will enable the young natur- 
alist to get near enough to identification to follow up in the 
group keys in the text. 


Groups (such as the segmented and unsegmented worms, 
and aquatic Acarina) too often neglected in works of this 
kind, are treated as fairly as the more popular groups. The 
Orders of aquatic insects, their metamorphoses and their ways 
of life are adequately sketched, though a few lines might have 
been spared for the not uncommon Donacia, and for 
Hymenoptera such as the Fairy Flies, 
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Epwin, M. The Double Half-penny. Illus. by R. 
Hodgson. 211 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ ; Nelson 8/6 
This is the third story about the solitary boy, Curlew 
Jon, who spends his holidays on the west coast of Scotland 
while his parents are abroad. Over the course of three 
summers Jon has in fact made many friends, so he is no longer 
the lonely little lad wandering over the hills watching birds 
and animals. This time he and the gang spend much of their 
time solving the mystery of who wrecked the yacht White 
Hind and stripped it. In between times, they track roe deer 
and help with sheep shearing and rescue a dog from an island 
to keep up the old atmosphere. There is no fault to be found 
with the things the children do. Here is real holiday stuff 
mixed with the mere pleasure of being free to roam about hilly, 
heathery country near the sea. The trouble is that the author 
can’t write. No character has any life; no day has any sparkle. 
A holiday that should seem entrancing (for after all it is 
summer, it is Scotland, Jon is twelvish), appears as stodgy 
sawdust as one reads. 


Enricut, E. Then there were Five. Illus. by the 
author. 241 pp. 8 X 54 , ; Heinemann 8/6 


Quite the jolliest, most natural, and most heart-warming 
children’s story that has appeared for a long time. This 
reviewer finished it with real regret. There have already been 
two other stories about the Melendy family brought over here 
from America; this is the third, and it should send all new- 
comers searching for the first two. There is no great plot 
to this story. Just an account of a summer in the American 
country though it could equally well be any country so 
far as the reality of the children, and their childish close- 
comradeliness, their hopes and their disappointments, their 
fun, adventure, and frights, are concerned. ‘The adventures 
of Mona (15), Rush (14), Randy (12) a real duck of a girl, 
and Oliver (73) a most endearing child, are just the usual 
adventures of youth, getting up a sale, going fishing, camping, 
lazing in the sun but inwardly revelling in one’s private dreams, 
thinking of each other unsentimentally yet with an occasional 
flash of insight gone almost as it was experienced (“This is 
Oliver Melendy, my brother,” thought Randy, staring at him 
with her stranger’s eyes. “He looks a nice boy.”). Binding 
the family story together is Mark Herron, a boy without 
parents, brought up by an unpleasant relation who is concerned 
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long was able to say to a visiting impresario: “When I go 
to Paris I will want to audition for a famous impresario, like 
you, Mr. Devereaux.” 

A very elementary book, but likely to appeal to those 
young girls aged nine to twelve, who yearn to be ballerinas. 
They can even learn some positions, steps, changements, 
battements frappés, and the rest from the detailed descriptions 
here given. But this hardly justifies Pink Ballet Slippers being 
called a “Career” book; nor is it anything but a most moderate 
addition to an already rather over-written subject. The line 
drawings are helpful to the more instructive parts of the text. 


DELDERFIELD, R. F. The Adventures of Ben Gunn 
Illus. by W. Stobbs. 223 pp. 83 xX 5% 


Hodder and Stoughton 12/6 

The first thing to be said about this book is that it is 

a fascinating pre-sequel to the immortal Treasure Island; the 
second, that it is very much more than a mere tour de force. 
The author has reproduced with uncanny skill the atmosphere 
of Stevenson’s classic as well as constructing a completely 
feasible account of the adventures of Ben, to the time when 
he was found by the Squire’s expedition, and includes a 
detailed account of the part he played in defeating Silver’s 
final villainy after the recovery of the treasure. No-one who 
has enjoyed the original, or has yet to enjoy it, can fail to 
revel in this volume too. In addition, it has been finely 
produced and illustrated to a standard too rarely encountered 


in children’s books today. 


De Seuincourt, A. Six Great Poets. Illus. 247 pp. 
74 X 43 : , Hamish Hamilton 10/6 





The poets included in this addition to a growing series 
are Chaucer, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson and 
Browning, Shakespeare having been dealt with already in the 
same author’s Six Great Englishmen. ‘There can be no 
quarrel with the choice, since it is as yet almost impossible 
to add a more modern writer of the same proved stature as 
these. Their lives and achievements are dealt with with more 
than creditable fairness and comprehensiveness in the space 
available, and each is assessed in the most interesting way 
according to the author’s general theories of poetry and poetic 
worth. This is the work of a gifted teacher writing for an 
audience of limited poetic experience, without condescension, 
yet without the blemish of a “popular” style or approach, 
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There are no concessions to the ignoramus, but there are 
definite and friendly contributions to the formation of taste 
and incitements to explore further the rich treasure-house of 
poetry old and new. The portraits of the poets have been 
carefully chosen to reflect as far as possible the general picture 
of each poet drawn out in the text. 


EpeLt, M. The Story of our Ancestors. Illus. by 
H. Danska. 199 pp. 83 X 53 . Bodley Head 12/6 

This book, written by a Transatlantic authoress for 
American children, and printed by a British firm for the 
Bodley Head, is so good that one wishes it had been written 
for English children in English. No doubt, however, many 
of the children in this country, accustomed to American films, 
will be inured to “wise guy,” “smart,” “that long” and the 
like. 

The book is good because it gives, in simple and clear 
language, a picture of how our present knowledge of Man’s 
ancestors has been built up. The authoress describes the 
methods and discoveries of geologists, palaeontologists, biologists 
and comparative anatomists, and by her use of objects familiar 
to the child, presents an easily intelligible, and very readable 
account of how Man, by the combination of many aptitudes, 
and their several developments, rose to his present supremacy. 
There will be many young readers who not only enjoy, but 
also learn much from, May Edel’s “Anthropology without 
tears.” Some of the illustrations are good. 

Epwarps, M. Rennie goes riding. 191 pp. 74 X 5 
-Bodley Head 7/6 

This book is one of a “Career” series, and it seems obvious 
that Miss Edwards is writing here to order. The ease and 
spontaneity of her previous books is missing from this one, 
and the whole impression is one of hurried duty. The story 
of the nervously ill girl who learns to ride and work with 
horses is good enough, and the information is adequate, but 
one feels that the author could have given us so much more 
life. The characters are not at ease because their creator is 
out of her element, taken it seems from the farms and country- 
sides she loves to an artificial scene. At times, however, her 
exuberance breaks through and a breath of real fresh air stirs 

the stiffened scene to life and movement. Miss Edwards 
cannot be bound for long by the fetters of conformity and 
intimate bubbling pictures overflow into the potential stagnancy 
of the picture. 
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A flaw, which demands rectification in future editions, 
is the discrepancy between the table of Contents and the text. 
This discrepancy is aggravated by the descriptions of some 
Phyla and Orders being confined to the pages describing the 
plates. Thus it is that, in the Contents Table, Rotifers pre- 
cede Protozoa, and Crustaceans precede Sponges, the result 
being untidy and confusing. 

In a brief introduction, the author, the Curator of the 
Haslemere Educational Museum, describes diverse types of 
freshwater habitats, and the characteristics of the creatures 
found therein. Other sections are concerned with ecology, 
zonation, food chains and collecting equipment, and suggestions 
are made for practical work. 

This is a book to. recommend to the wider naturalist, of 
whatever age; and a book to give to the younger student. 


Craic, J. Wagons West. Illus. by S. Wyatt 

128 pp. 73 X 5 ; ; 4 ; ; Dent 9/6 
This is a good, simple tale of a trek across America in 
1842. Dick, the twelve year-old hero, and his family, form 
part of a wagon train that leaves the more or less civilised 
town of Independence, to make for a new life in a new land — 
the golden wheat country of Oregon. The wagons are led and 
looked after by an old mountain guide, who becomes Dick’s 
hero. From Clay Binkley, he learns to find his way and to 
save lives. There are brushes with Indians. There are hazards 
of weather and terrain. There are dangerous moments cross- 
ing rivers and facing rattlesnakes. But nothing is dwelt upon; 
chapters are short; the wheels turn and turn; and the story 
holds interest all the way. Younger children — wearers ot 
those Davy Crockett hats — will enjoy this book. It is a pity 

that the illustrations are so abysmally bad. 


Denkes, E. S. The Pink Ballet Slippers. Illus. by 

L. Lowen. 180 pp. 73 X 5 : Heinemann 8/6 
Yet another ballet book, imported and described as a 
Junior Career Story. It describes how Grete Holm longed 
for a pair of pink ballet shoes but her mother was unable to 
afford them. But Grete had a better-off friend, Marie, and 
fortunately also she was allowed to go and watch her friend 
have her ballet lessons, from doing which she soon became 
more accomplished at the steps than the friend herself. 
Madame Dupré soon offered to teach Grete, who quickly came 

to the top of the class, took part in a real ballet, and before 
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with an illicit corn whisky still. The burning of the old farm- 
house where the still is hidden, the death of Oren and the 
adoption of Mark by the Melendy family make a central 
theme for an exciting pattern of childhood woven around it. 

The characters of the children, all five of them, are 
distinctive — one knows them personally. So one knows also 
Cuffy, the nurse-retainer who keeps the household going, 
Lorna Doone the old horse, Willy the farm man, and .the 
others who wander in and out of the children’s daily life. 

To know the Melendys is a delightful experience for both 
young and old, for this is a family who will be the friends 
of all who are young in heart. 

Note—The three other Melendy books: The Saturdays, 
The Four-Storey Mistake and Spiderweb for Two. 


ENRIGHT, E. Spiderweb for two. Illus. by the author 
209 pp. 8 X 5 : , ; ; Heinemann 8/6 

Not since Dr. Ransome retired from the field have we 
seen such real children or children who grow and mature from 
book to book, developing by contact with one another and 
with circumstance. Miss Enright is, however, no imitator, 
even of so illustrious a model. She is a creative artist of a 
high order. We have known that since that enchanting story 
Thimble Summer appeared in 1939, but it is good to see her 
promise so richly, and consistently, fulfilled in these stories 
of the Melendy family. 

This is the fourth of the Melendy stories. In it the 
youngest children, Randy and Oliver, are left to their own 
devices while the others are away at school, and they occupy 
themselves with the most intriguing and original of treasure 
hunts. Readers may exercise their minds with the problems 
(if they have read the previous books, they will have all the 
necessary clues), and may play an active part in a story which 
is as intelligent as it is exciting. And Miss Enright’s picture 
of a happy, individual and integrated family, is as _heart- 
warming as ever. 


FaLKNER, F. B. The Aqualung twins find Chinese 
treasure. Illus. by D. Little. 167 pp. 732 X 5} 
Dent 10/6 
In spite of a solid and reasonably tasteful format, this 
little book ‘is barely out of the rut of the old-time “juvenile 
reward.” The author has obviously seen much of the world, 
but he seems unable to communicate anything of value to his 
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readers. This is an American story, with a deadpan pair of 
twins, Grant and Pamela, being presented with an aqualung 
each by Grandpa. At once they come across a mysterious ‘box 
at the bottom of the sea. At once it becomes apparent that 
it holds a secret clue about the possibility of treasure. In 
no time at all, a sinister couple make their appearance. All 
too soon kidnapping follows, and thereafter worse ensues. 
The “gimmick” here is the specialised information about aqua- 
lung diving, but for the greater part, the story concerns the 
usual hunts and captures, and tight-lipped Mother and Father 
discussing wildly improbable ideas in sentences drenched with 
cliches. Really, this will hardly do at all. 


FREEMAN, M. & I. Fun with Astronomy. Illus. 
64 pp. 10 X 8 p ; ; Edmund Ward 9/6 
NeurATH, M. Inside the Atom. Illus. 36 pp. 
83 X 73 , : Max Parrish 6/- 
McKay, H. The Magic of matin Illus. 
168 pp. 74 X 5 P O.U.P. 7/6 
Fun with Astronomy i is all very elementary, and all very 
attractive, with its wealth of photographs, for most of which 
the authors are responsible. Any junior should enjoy looking 
at and then reading this introduction to celestial bodies and 
their movements, and may wish to emulate the small boy, 
John, who appears in some of the pictures, and who performs 
fascinating experiments, even going to the length of measuring 
the diameter of the sun, and, on the last page, expanding the 
universe! (The suggested pronunciation of Uranus may be 
common, but it is not classical.) 


Marie Neurath’s book (Isotopes by Isotype?) is mainly 
pictorial. Straight away we are introduced to various (un- 
named) particles, distinguished by combinations of black, red 
and green. Simple rules for their attraction and repulsion are 
given, and so we proceed to build up atoms, from the simple 
hydrogen to such complex ones as radium. (Many a pupil, 
and teacher, would shrink from portraying a nucleus of high 
atomic number, from sheer fatigue; so the book could well 
be consulted by advanced students, who here have it done for 
them.) The notions of energy-levels, valency, metallic con- 
duction, light emission, nuclear fusion and fission all come into 
the picture, although these words are never employed. Only 
on the last page are the names electron, proton, etc., given to 
the particles that have played such a complicated game. Bright 
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middle school pupils should be persuaded to try this successful 
attempt to depict atomic structure. They might even get some 
“fun” out of it. 


There’s not much fun in The Magic of Chemistry, 
although it appears as one of a series, ““The New Playbooks 
of Science.”’ Its scope is altogether too wide, and it is difficult 
to see what kind of pupil is aimed at. Parts are easy enough, 
and would provide good parallel reading for an elementary 
science course, but there are others that would put a severe 
strain on a good Vth Former. The chapter “New Chemical 
Ideas” is good, and ‘““The Chemistry of Volcanoes” will be 
new to many older readers, but there is too much that is 
redolent of the textbook. A young enthusiast, after a good 
start in Chapter One, might be put off by some of the sheer 
masses of names, and by calculations that are surely out of 
place in a book with the presumed aim of the present one. 
A mere list of elements in the order of their atomic numbers 
is no substitute for Mendeleev’s table. It is difficult to see 
how the book could be used without considerable advice from 
a teacher. 


GREENALL, F. The Ulendo detectives. Illus. by M. 
Ross. 190 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ , , Bell 11/6 


Simon and Jennifer Muir fly out to Central Africa to 
holiday with their cousins. ‘There they go on tour through 
the bush and come into contact with witch doctoring and 
illegal diamond smuggling. The author is familiar with the 
country she writes about, and she has given us a colourful 
and varied picture of life in Central Africa. There is plenty 
of incident and excitement, but it is a somewhat muddled and 
incoherent excitement. The tale is hurriedly spilled forth so 
that any attention to the structure of the plot or the polish 
of the style is swept aside in the general melee, while the 
characters are blurred and indistinct. The author does, 
however, pause at the grandeur of the scenery around her, 
and does manage to hint at something of that grandeur, while 
there is a touch of poetry about the one or two simply told 
folk tales. These tales express a little of the culture of the 
country and bear witness to an author’s potential sense of 
a wider beauty, a sense which it seems she is far too impatient 
to cultivate. May she emerge from the gay rough and tumble 
of this book to a maturer and more thoughtful stance, 
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Gruss, R. Background to Living. Illus. 64 pp. 
63 X 53 ; ‘ Studio 5/- 
“What shall I draw now ?” asks the young draughtsman. 
The long list of titles in the How to Draw series is well 
enough known; but if there are no lions or locomotives to 
hand, Mr. Grubb suggests a glance round the house. The 
glance lights upon a pair of spectacles, chess men, sporting 
implements, kitchen utensils, the plants on the window sill. 
He advises on pencils and paper, pens and ink. Some older 
readers will see that the geometrical solids beyond which they 
were never allowed to venture still have their use, but they 
only appear in a useful section on shading and perspective. 
The book maintains the standard which the series has set for 
itself. 


GuNTHER, J. Alexander the Great. Illus. by I. 
Barnett. 183 pp. 8 X 5 , : Macdonald 8/6 
Ross, N. W. Joan of Arc. Illus. by V. Angelo 
182 pp. 8 X 5 ; Macdonald 8/6 
NEUBERGER, R. Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Illus. by L. Ames. 8 X 5  . = «. Macdonald 8/6 
That the publishing of books in series is, from the 
publishers’ angle, a commercial success there seems no doubt, 
but that does not mean that a librarian should be too ready 
to buy all the titles in a series, because he has found two or 
three to be good. There is danger in this, and many cases 
come to mind of a popular and successful series including some 
titles that a discriminating buyer would reject. 


The above three titles are the first to be published in this 
country of an American series. It is a very long series, and 
if the English publisher proposes to issue all the titles in it 
we may get tired of it before the end. 


Among the authors responsible are some well-known 
names. Of these three first titles Alexander the Great, is, 
I think, the best. This most extraordinary man emerges as 
one driven always to conquer, restive when not actually in 
battle, ultimately believing in his own invincibility and even 
divinity, degenerating at last into consuming suspicion, cruelty 
and finally madness. Joan of Arc is extremely simply written, 
a studied simplicity, savouring a little of the school text book, 
but nevertheless convincing and sustaining its interest to 
the last. It would seem to be directed to quite young readers. 
The illustrations by Valentu Angelo, one of America’s best 
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known illustrators of children’s books, gain nothing by the 
use of a two-colour process, and would, in common with the 
pictures in the other volumes, be much better if printed in 
one colour only. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is less successful. 
It is principally a string of episodes in which this romantic 
force has been concerned, and though in the selection of these 
the author has contrived to give a picture of the manifold 
duties and the variety of the ground included in the force’s 
terrain, the book as a whole cannot stand successfully beside 
other works on the same theme. 


Harrison, R The True book about films. Illus. 

143 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ ; ; Muller 7/6 
Mr. Harrison would have done very well had he managed 

only to give a comprehensive view of professional and com- 
mercial film-making in the restricted space at his disposal. As 

he has contrived also to deal with amateur movie-making, he 
must be doubly congratulated. He has done both parts well, 

and the second reinforces the first as much as the first prepares 

one for the second. His survey of the various functionaries 

and processes of the “celluloid” industry is swift and clear- 


cut. His advice to would-be filmers is extremely rigorous and 
practical. No-one who reads this book has afterwards any 
excuse for wasting time or film. Everything Mr. Harrison 
has to suggest he supports with illustrations, often of consider- 
able detail, which probe into the most elementary processes 
in the making of a film. While he contrives to make his 
illustrations simple, he does not make them fatuous. 


Hetmericks, B. Arctic Hunter. Illus. by H. B. 
Kane. 128 pp. 82 X 53 : Brockhampton 10/6 

The main episodes of this account of life among the 
Eskimoes are a seal hunt, the tracking and shooting of a polar 
bear, and a near disaster in which two boys are drifting for 
several days on a storm-swept platform of floating ice. There 
is, too, some incidental information on domestic relationships 
and living conditions, and a set of clear, instructive drawings 
helps both the atmosphere and appeal of the book. 

This is an English edition of an American book. Why 
is it necessary to retain so many Americanisms and an annoying 
type of broken English which destroys rather than creates 
reality? In spite of films and the general invasion of British 
culture from America, words like hot-dog, gasoline, phono- 
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graph, candy, dime-sized, and many others are not yet current 
usage, and could easily have been replaced by familiar English 
words. And is there any real need for Oolak, the Eskimo, 
to stumble his way through the book in such sentences as these? 
“I am wait long time. I am feel plerity sleepy.” Or this: 
“T can’t know what is matter with me I don’t see wind change 
more soon.” 


Jusa, W. J. Instructions to young swimmers. Illus. 
128 pp. 8% X 53 oe : Museum Press 9/6 
The author is a well-known international authority on 
swimming, and is the Specialist Teacher of Swimming for the 
Hertfordshire Education Committee. The most praiseworthy 
feature of the book is the use of underwater photography to 
illustrate the stroke techniques; this is in addition to carefully 
selected surface illustrations. It is a worthy addition to the 
Brompton Library, a good series of practical manuals on many 
sports. 


KENDALL, K. The Other Side of the Tunnel. Illus. 
by L. Buchanan. 192 pp. 73 X 5. Bodley Head 9/6 
A summer holiday adventure story about a group of 
American children staying at a Holiday Home in New 
England. The extremely complicated and unlikely plot, which 
concerns a wicked uncle and some forged pictures, is the least 
satisfactory part of the story. The rest, the explorations of 
the children in the woods, their finding of an old hut and a 
tunnel under the wall to the next door house, their decoding 
of an old diary, and the way in which an unpleasant spoilt 
girl gradually becomes a reasonably pleasant character accepted 
by the rest, is all good. It is nice to read about such apparently 
real and ordinary young Americans, instead of the usual 
caricatures. 


KnicHt, F. Family on the tide. Illus. by G. Whittam 

274 pp. 8 X 54__t ‘ ; ‘ Macmillan 13/6 
A motor yacht temporarily converted to a houseboat 

would not seem the best venue for the re-settlement of a family 

of five in poorish weather, but the need for economy leaves 

the Colliss family little choice, and they soon learn to make 

the best of everything. There are many external adjustments 

to be made as well, for Brian has to attend a local Grammar 
School and Maureen (would you believe it?) the neighbouring 
Secondary Modern School, instead of the Public or finishing 
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schools to which tradition and the necessary finances would 
have destined them. Indeed, far from suffering from having, 
so to speak, come down in the world, the whole family profit 
enormously, as a unit and as individuals, from the new con- 
tacts and necessities forced upon them. Static though the 
motor yacht is, for the time being, the pleasures of boating 
and sailing are still enjoyed by reader and characters in the 
activities with the sailing dinghy attached to it. Throughout, 
the picture of human relationships is thoroughly well treated 
and forms a solid foundation for an enjoyable book. 


LAVER, J. Costume. Illus. 80 pp. 8} X 5% 

Batsford 8/6 

Treating of the development of styles in dress from Saxon 
times to 1900, this is scarcely a book to be read at a sitting. 
It forms, however, an excellent addition to the reference 
library, to be used in conjunction with more formal history 
books and as a guide to costume-making for school and village 
plays. The text is lavishly illustrated, and though there are 
a few instances where I could not find the exact illustrative 
counterpart of the verbal description, these discrepancies are 
few and, in general, author and illustrator have collaborated 
very efficiently and produced an intormative, interesting and 
attractive book. The author is well known as an authority 
in his field, and the small volume may be recommended as a 
cheap and worthy addition to the “Junior Heritage” series. 


McE twee, P. Match Pair. 155 pp. 74 X 5 

Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 

This “horse” story has a fresh environment and atmos- 
phere and the author has planted in these surroundings a story 
with some new ideas. Adam and Jane Howell are twins 
sent by their busy father and sophisticated step-mother, to stay 
with an unknown uncle in the country. This uncle proves 
to be a young farmer, unconventional, untidy and _ secretly 
thwarted in love. The twins make themselves at home and 
proceed to help this woebegone bachelor. Adam makes him- 
self useful about the farm and at the same time conquers his 
fear of horses, while Jane takes over the housekeeping, and 
through her activities at a horse show, brings together again 
the uncle and one-time fiancée. The story is brought to a 
close by a reunion at the farm with the father and step-mother 
— both miraculously converted to a love of the simple country 
life — and the pending marriage of the uncle. Miss McElwee 
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writes adult novels and she seems to have forgotten at times 
that she is here writing for children. The whole book has 
a sophisticated air about it, while the cynical and too astringent 
wit is out of place. There is a constant allusion to swearing, 
which is deplorable and unnecessary. The author seems to 
resemble the sophisticated step-mother herself, but it is wrong 
to endow children and all other adults with the same qualities. 
The whole is told in a rambling muddled manner purporting 
to be a schoolgirl narration, but which only serves to hide 
incompetent or lazy writing. The characters are lively and 
each has a life of his own, but the author needs a different 
set of values before she attempts to write worthily for children. 


Mayne, W. The member for the marsh. Illus. by 
L. Lamb. 163 pp. 8} X 54 ; ; O.U.P. 10/6 

William Mayne is certainly the most excitingly original 
writer for children to emerge in the last five years. This is 
not to say that he is, even potentially, the most popular. The 
Member for the marsh confirms the impressions of his three 
earlier novels that he has an insatiable passion for oddities. 
When many writers are haunted by the shadow of the back- 
ward reader, he writes joyously and unashamedly for the top 
flight of the grammar school, for those who may be expected 
to enjoy fine style, original and provocative ideas and rich 
characters. He writes, one suspects, to please himself, as most 
of the best books are written. 

Mr. Mayne is a master of the use of setting. This time 
his scene is the fascinating flat country of western Somerset. 
He knows the country well and communicates his appreciation 
of its not-very-obvious charms. Into this setting he puts — 
but no, they live there already — four very odd boys, the 
Harmonious Mud Stickers, who relieve the tedium of a daily 
bus ride to school with song and elevating conversation. Nevei 
were there less typical schoolboys, but each is drawn con- 
sistently and convincingly. Their activities, in which school- 
boyish fun charmingly breaks through the solemnity, are too 
good to give away. Mr. Mayne tells a good story, with 
certainty and without haste. Not a book for children, but 
definitely a book for the child who can deserve it. 

The illustrations, by Lynton Lamb, catch the delicate 
unobtrusive beauty of the Marsh as successfully as they reveal 
the strength and waywardness of its inhabitants. It is irrelevant 
to say that most children will dislike their style heartily. This 
is not a book for “most children.” 
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MEYNELL, L. Animal Doctor. Illus. by R. Sheppard 
180 pp. 8 X 54 O.U.P. 9/6 
Mr. Meynell i is an “old hand at a career book, and he 
has a good background to exhibit in his latest one, about vets. 
The training period is sketched in rather messily, as probably 
first-hand experience of life at the Royal Veterinary College 
at Camden Town was hard to come by; these early chapters 
consist of George Burton swotting for his exams, discussing 
with his egregious friend, Hutch, alternative jobs in their 
chosen career, and the very slow start of a relationship with 
a girl friend, Jill Westerly. However, when George starts 
work the book livens up, and a number of more or less typical 
veterinary cases are described, including two parturitions, one 
of which involves a womb prolapse. I think the author was 
right in not sparing the reader a number of anatomical details, 
as any intending vet who reads these passages and is put off 
should clearly opt for a different career altogether; but it does 
mean that the book cannot be recommended for “a good read” 
on its merits. Nor, apart from the fact that the book is mainly 
about animals, and you can hardly go wrong with animals, is 
there a great deal of merit in this perfectly competent work. 
George is made deliberately and rightly slow, even a little 
dull; good vets are not likely to be either highly-strung or 
notable for social élan. Other characters come and go through 
the book, and it is annoying to find on more than one occasion 
a fairly lengthy preparation for a character who, after one 
scene, disappears altogether; either Mr. Meynell changed his 
mind and forgot to turn back and cut, or — as I suspect — 
he was padding for length. A pity. Monica Edwards wrote 
a much better book about an allied career, farming, in which 
there was a real feeling for the wonder behind the humdrum 
routine of life with animals, a feeling missed altogether by 
Laurence Meynell. 


Montcomery, R. G. The Golden Stallion to the 
rescue. Illus. by G. Giguere. 207 pp. 74 X 5 
Hodder and Stoughton 9/6 
The cheap showy book jacket of this book belies its 
contents, although the author’s name gives some promise of 
better things. The book jacket hints at a wild, fiery and 
improbable “Western,” but there is no such madness in the 
tale. Indeed, in this story of the day to day life and struggles 
on an isolated ranch, there is a surprising stillness and gentle- 
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ness. The story centres around “Golden Boy,” the stallion 
that belongs to Charlie, the son of the ranch, and it is he, 
“Golden Boy,” who indirectly saves the fortunes of the ranch 
when threatened with ruin by a hard winter and the prospect 
of an oil well in the near vicinity. The inhabitants of the 
ranch, Charlie and his mother and father and their two fellow- 
workers, possess a quiet strength that is splendidly obvious 
during the blizzards and snow of the winter, and when 
Rodney, a boy from an Eastern town comes to stay, his weak- 
ness is overshadowed and eventually conquered by the 
surrounding robustness. Yet the characters are not painted 
merely in black and white. All are variously coloured with 
the shades and tones of both virtues and faults. The stallion 
is the nominal hero and his nobility sets the tone and the 
backcloth for the tale. One only wishes the writing could 
have had a matching distinction, a little more polish and finesse, 
while the illustrations and the whole production are poor. 


Moore, P. True book about the Earth. Illus. by 
P. Cullen. 142 pp. 74 X 5 : : Muller 7/6 
This is a little book (142 pages) that can be read in a 
few hours by the diligent and intelligent child. It embodies 
the conjectures and the successive advances in knowledge made 


by scientists in the last few hundred years, and covers the few 
thousand million years since this planet was born. 

The author gives clear explanations, and the book is well 
balanced. It is a pity that, though he takes trouble to explain 
the reasons for the nomenclature of geological periods, he has 
to waste space by apologising for the names of fossil species. 
This space could be better used for explaining the names. 
Childhood’s mind can readily accept a scientific name if a 
“peg” is provided. 

Not many older readers will share the author’s surprise 
that birds “strangely enough” have not descended from 
Pterodactyls, or his optimism that coal will “last us for many 
thousands of years yet.” On p. 49 the author confuses animals 
and mammals. 


Osmonp, E. Houses. Illus. 80 pp. 84 X 54 
Batsford 8/6 
A book, moderately priced and well produced, which does 
all it sets out to do, deserves every commendation. This one 
describes the evolution of the house in this country from the 
prehistoric thatched cone to the Victorian villa. The style 
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is simple, but not childish. The material is accurate, and the 
reader is constantly referred back to emphasise some particular 
development in domestic architecture. Very attractive are the 
author’s own drawings in colour, which give perspective and 
cut-away views, and plans, of the main types of building. In 
addition, many photographs of actual buildings are included. 
Grown-up children would find this a good introduction to 
more comprehensive works. 


ParpoE, M. Argle’s Mist. Illus. by L. Atkinson 
258 pp. 74 X 5 P ‘ ; Routledge 10/6 


Here we go again! " Whizzing backwards through a 
“space-time” experience, from the present to Celtic Britain. 
Time-fiction seems to be becoming as popular as space-fiction ; 
it is creating its own conventions, its own faint aura of 
absurdity. ‘The fundamental drawback is that the better you 
establish your characters as people in a present-day setting, the 
more regretful you and the reader will be to suspend 
belief in them and concentrate on whatever natural or 
supernatural contrivance is selected to take us backwards in 
time. When the same characters start exploring the period 
and setting selected for them by the author, the focus of 
interest will inevitably cease to be on them, but will either 
be on the mechanics of the time-change or on details of the 
new period (if instructive fiction, suitably disguised, is the 
goal). The weaker the character drawing, in fact, the more 
successful the story. MM. Pardoe scores here. She selects a 
young family — children (for no good reason) of a colonial 
Governor — who are staying with “Ga-ga” and “Googie” 
(grandparents) in their castle in the Scottish Highlands. ‘The 
youngest child, Martin, calls up Cymbel, a Celtic princeling, 
and the two of them by means of a space-time wangle, far too 
difficult to understand, much less explain, land children plus 
tutor in Celtic times. There are adjustment difficulties of 
course — ‘Why, he’s a Christian of course. We all are. 
Aren’t you?” Susan looked at her brother scornfully. ‘Don’t 
be stupid,” she whispered, “how can he be when Our Lord 
hasn’t been born yet?” Hugh’s jaw dropped. “Oh! gosh, 
nor He has,” he muttered. “How jolly awkward!” However, 
they soon get into the scheme of things, so much so that 
Susan nearly becomes the bride of Cymbel: Not before it 
4 time, they return to the present, cold grouse and lairdman- 
ship. 
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Not a satisfactory book, this, in spite of considerable 
research in Celtic history and a formidable booklist. |The 
present is so determinedly and pointlessly upper-class, t.e 
change-over is accomplished with the maximum fuss and com- 
plication, and once then many readers, like Susan and her 
brothers, will start thinking only of getting back to now. 


Ropertson, W. Mandala Trail. Illus. by J. 
Mathew. 184 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ : O.U.P. 8/6 


The interest of this book lies almost entirely in its period 
and setting — the opening up of the Nyasaland interior of 
East Africa by the early British traders and missionaries. The 
author has obviously got his facts right — the politics, with 
Portugal and Britain, the Arab slave traders and _ the 
various African tribes who will not. co-operate against a 
common foe, the type of Briton one would find in these God- 
forsaken regions, the type of misfortune liable to befall him, 
and so on. Everything — bar the kitchen stove — is thrown 
at young Donald Lesley, who arrives in Africa from England 
to work in a local trading company — _ hippopotamuses, 
crocodiles, leopards, slavers, Africans good and bad, even a 
missionary’s pretty daughter; and all this will serve to while 
away a few hours for a young reader. But the writing is 
mediocre, the characters, especially the hero, wooden; and 
there is no real imagination, no attempt to communicate a 
vision, nothing in fact to make the book memorable. Its chief 
effect, indeed, is to drive one to the real thing — Rider 
Haggard. It should not, by the way, be given to the squeamish 
(“A man collapsed exhausted. The whips fell, but he could 
not rise. Seeing he was unable to travel farther and was 
delaying the column, one of the guards drew a long sword 
and released him from the chain round his neck — by the 
simple method of sweeping off his head with one well-aimed 
blow. The body was kicked aside, and the march continued 
with hardly a pause”). 


Rosins, F. W. On the Track of the Past. 155 pp. 
2 & See . Phoenix House 12/6 


This aibatine exposition of simple archaeology is 
ruined by its method. Two children are taken round castle 
and abbey, tour village and town, are shown Roman roads 
and Medieval guiid-hall, visit a pottery, and make sundry other 
excursions. 
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Their guide is a dreary retired business man turned 
writer, whose paragraph lecturettes are prompted by just the 
right questions from the children. Brian is bright and usually 
asks bright questions; Ann is dull, much too dull. Does Mr. 
Robins really believe that a girl who is capable of digesting 
the dollops of information Mr. Hamilton, the antiquarian, 
dishes up could be so ignorant about maps, would not know 
the meaning of the word “century,” and yet be familiar with 
the etymology of “Christopher?” 

No, Brian and Ann are not children; they are mere 
puppets squeaking appropriate cues for a knowledgeable pro- 
tagonist. Fact should not be so shabbily dressed in tatters 
of fiction, varticularly when the material which forms the 
backbone ot this book is the sort that, properly presented, 
could hardly fail to interest intelligent children. 

Mr. Hamilton suggests that Ann and Brian should use 
their third eye — imagination; perhaps Mr. Robins should 
have done the same. The photographs help to redeem the 
text, but a sprinkling of diagrams would have been even more 


helpful. 


Ross, F. Flying Windmills. Illus. 192 pp. 


83 x 53x. . Museum Press 12/6 

The keynote of this survey of the history and future of 
the helicopter is thoroughness both in text and illustration. 
Mr. Ross has traced man’s experiments in flight generally, and 
in particular his researches into vertical and hovering flight 
from the remotest traceable historical beginnings to the plans 
for future experiments and hopes. It would appear that he 
manages to mention anyone and everyone who ever made. any 
significant contribution to this branch of aeronautics. The 
fact that he has also managed to provide a useful illustration 
of almost every machine in this class ever built or designed 
is another tribute to his thoroughness as well as an aid to his 
conciseness. One is never overwhelmed by detail or puzzled 
by minor refinements. An extremely useful book for the library 
of any school. 


Rouze, M. The forest of en tsae 173 pp. 
4X5. . Parrish 8/6 
Secret passages would seem to be the most hackneyed 
material for a tale, but they still have their appeal. This 
story from the French tells of four boys and a girl exploring, 
for the most part involuntarily, beneath the rock of Mont St. 
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Michel. It is plausible rather than probable, but the details 
are worked out carefully and related both to the terrain and 
the characters of the adventurers. The adult reader may feel 
that too much of the action springs from the foolhardiness of 
the children; without it there would be no story, and that 
would be regrettable for it is a good story. 


For many defects in style, one must presumably blame the 
translator, whose ideas of modern English idiom are sometimes 
quaint. It may be in translation too that the characters have 
lost their individuality, so that the reader has constantly to 
remind himself of their identities. 


Rusu, P. King of the Castle. Illus. by M. Thomas 
256 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ Collins 8/6 


Sylvester Cobham is not a particularly likeable hero, as he 
belongs so definitely to an arrogant aristocratic coterie which 
leaves an unfortunate taste in modern democratic mouths. He 1s 
a credible representative of his class however, and thus plays 
an essential part in this tale of Wat Tyler’s ill-fated rebellion. 
Sylvester is caught up in events attendant on the rebellion 
through his determination to pursue one of Tyler’s lieutenants, 
Geoffrey Litster, who has slain the boy’s uncle and lord. Con- 


sequently he witnesses the grotesque spectacle of the demogogic 
Litster setting himself up as the “King of the Castle” at 
Norwich, while the success of the rebellion seemed at its 
height. In general, the historical background is definite with- 
out being especially interesting, but there are occasional 
patches of dialogue which are not convincingly in period. 


Stuart, D. M. London Through the Ages. Illus. 
by S. Maguire. 230 pp. 8% X 54 . Methuen 15/- 


Miss D. M. Stuart needs no introduction — her Boy 
and her Girl Through the Ages have given her a place of 
honour in history for the young adolescent. In London 
Through ‘the Ages this Chronicler Extraordinary covers the 
story of London and its Citizens from 54 B.C. down to 1944 
A.D. The plan is much the same as that followed in the other 
two. Events are noted, anecdotes told, contemporary writers 
are quoted. Illustrations owe their source to old manuscripts, 
prints and books and to still existing relics; places and 
records. (The range is from Roman Britain “discoveries” 
down to reproductions from nineteenth century Punch.) 
Diagrams are plentiful. 
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Princes, merchants, apprentices, housewives and court 
ladies, crowd through the pages together with the Butcher, 
the Baker and the Candlestick-maker — not forgetting those 
very important people, the boys and girls of all ages. From 
first to last this is a reminder of a constantly changing, mighty 
city where there have been great times, sad times, bad times; 
but all this time, to quote Miss Stuart on the Great Fires 
of 1940 and 1941, “only one thing was unchanged — the 
valiant heart of London.” 


There is much to be learnt by the intelligent schoolboy 
or schoolgirl of about thirteen upwards, whe should already 
have enough background to fill in some of the gaps inevitably 
left by an outline of this kind (two thousand years is a lot 
to cover in 230 pages). It is a fascinating story; Miss Stuart’s 
lively writing gives a memorable word picture in itself which 
is most ably filled out by Sheila Maguire’s many beautifully 
executed drawings. 


StyLes, S. His Was the Fire. 283 pp. 74 X 5 
Faber 12/6 

RicHARDSON, A. Rommel’s Birthday Party. 160 pp. 
3 * Sr ae ee ee 8/6 


Two books about soldiers and battle; true stories for those 
who have finished playing with toy soldiers and want to read 
about fighting men and heroes. His Was the Fire is a portrait, 
rather than a biography, of Sir John Moore. He is shown as 
he was encountered by those who came to know, or to serve 
under him in various parts of the world. It is not written par- 
ticularly for children, and younger readers may be puzzled 
by the form of the book, for no story unfolds. A series of 
disjointed incidents, in America, Holland, Gibraltar, Spain, 
have their point in that they all introduce John Moore, and 
have their climax at the Battle of Corunna. The separate 
scenes are vivid, described with plenty of atmosphere and 
personal and practical details to bring to life historical facts. 


Rommel’s Birthday Party is a much slighter book. It 
is a re-telling for boys, in brisk journalese, of the story of 
the raid by Commandos during the Desert War, upon 
Rommel’s Headquarters. The reconnaissance and events that 
led up to the night of the raid itself are described mainly from 
the viewpoint of an Arab boy who helped the British at that 
time, 
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Syme, R. Ice naan Illus. by W. Stobbs. 159 pp. 
74 xX 5 ‘ : Hodder and Stoughton 8/6 


The life “ Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, is 
here told in fictional form, and it is a vivid and interesting 
account. Sir John Franklin spent much of his life searching 
for the North-West Passage, losing his life tragically in the 
search, and it is of this venture that we hear most. The 
author is well practised now in the writing of such exploits 
and adventures as this, but he seems to have lost some of his 
initial verve and enthusiasm.’ There is a tendency to be too 
brief and stern, giving details which are stark and sordid and 
alone, without sufficient accompanying warmth of human feel- 
ing. This gives an impression of impatience and a fading 
of interest on the author’s part. The tale is competently told, 
however, the facts are presented in an orderly fashion, and 
the terseness gives an appropriate feeling of tenseness to the 
tale. The book is worthy of recommendation, and William 
Stobbs’ illustrations have a gaunt and bleak quality that con- 
tributes to the atmosphere of the story. 


Trease, G. Word to Caesar. Illus. by G. Whittam 
283 pp. 7% X 54 : , Macmillan 10/6 


Geoffrey Trease has _ his considerable reputation as 
a writer for the young on a comparatively short list of books. 
Word to Caesar is his first “straight” story for some time, 
and it is possible at this stage to appreciate in a clearer 
way what his contribution is to the improvement discernible 
in children’s historical novels over the last few years, an 
improvement with which his own name has been associated. 
The fact is, compared with the nearly incomparable Rosemary 
Sutcliff, Geoffrey Trease is no more than adequate. Word 
to Caesar happens to be set in Roman Europe at the time 
of the accession to the imperial throne of Hadrian; although 
equipped with an expertly applied veneer of special knowledge, 
it is just a straight adventure story; the young Paul, whose 
father commands a small Roman garrison in the Lake District, 
is the sole survivor of a barbarian assault upon the district. 
He escapes on a ship bound for Chester, and is taken up en 
route by an exiled Roman poet, Severus. The villain — 
double dyed — is Calvus, whose motives for stopping Paul 
from getting back to Hadrian with his message to the. emperor 
which would remove the stain from Severus’ reputation and 
rehabilitate him in Rome, are never very clearly stated. There 
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are a lot of hairbreadth escapes, some swimming in the Rhone 
and elsewhere, and a number of overheard conversations. The 
story is told at a good pace, and compared with many 
established writers, Geoffrey Trease conveys a decently adult 
tone in the telling of it. But this is no more than entertain- 
ment for a wet afternoon, and it is unlikely to inspire the 
young with a vision of the past to sustain them in the present, 
as can Miss Sutcliff’s recent books. 


WakrREN, Ne H. Great men of Essex. Illus. 158 pp. 
74 X 5 ; Bodley Head 8/6 

This follows the same pattern as the other books in this 
series, and deals with Thomas Paycocke, William Harvey, 
John Ray, Dick Turpin, John Constable, William Morris and 
Captain Oates. Of these, Constable is probably the greatest 
and he is so clearly the product of the quiet and essentially 
rural part of Northern Essex. C. Henry Warren is justly 
well-known for his country books and, living himself in the 
heart of Essex, his genuine countryman’s love of nature enables 
him to write particularly well about Constable, and also of 
John Ray, pioneer botanist of the seventeenth century. 

The book is illustrated with a map and seven half-tone 
plates, and the jacket design by Biro depicts Oates’ heroic 
death on Scott’s last expedition. The lack of an index is a 
disadvantage, and the addition of a bibliography, such as is 
to be found in the Yorkshire volume in this Men of the 
Counties series, would add value to the book. 


Wuit tock, P. (Ed.) The Open Book. Illus. by 

M. L. Foster. 256 pp. 84 X 5% ‘ Collins 12/6 
This unusual anthology describes itself as a book for 
Christian families, and its happy, strong appeal is to all who 
seek and to all who would be quiet and know. It is written 
for children. it is suitable for all who can become as little 
children, and the happiness that radiates from the page will 
capture the heart of all who are truly alive, and perhaps stir 
others into growth. The collection consists of stories from and 
about the Bible, stories about prayer and behaviour, stories 
about Christian people and Christian Festivals, and a collection 

of poems and songs. The writing throughout is joyful and 
fine with the lilt of high inspiration, and the editor has brought 
together a collection of writings that seem to belong and to 
make a continuous whole. We are lifted high yet our feet 
are still planted firmly on the ground, so that we may realise 
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the reality and practicality of the Christian Gospel. The 
modern version of the Christmas Story, set in our own times, 
in a Welsh village, emphasises the nearness of the Good News, 
while questionnaires, charts and suggestions that lead to real 
self-examination, bring us down from the mountain top to 
practical Christian living. In and through all is a sense of 
humour, the smile and the laugh that belong to true life. It 
is a strong and powerful book and its strength has a manly 
beauty. Marcia Lane Foster’s illustrations have a _ robust 


vitality and contribute further to the witness and worship of 
the book. 


Younc, P. M. The Story of Song. Illus. by I. 

Proctor. 72 pp. 84 X 63 : ‘ Methuen 8/6 
The new addition to Methuen’s “Outlines” series is a 
worthy one and remarkable value at today’s prices. Dr. 
Young has managed to restrain the natural ebullience which 
in some of his other books has slightly marred his style, and 
he presents in a vigorous and well-ordered way the history 
of song from 1000 B.C., and from the earliest stirrings ot 
folk music to Michael Tippett, Benjamin Britten and Porgy 
and Bess. The musical examples are well chosen, being easy 
to play or sing. The book ends with a charming quotation 
from William Byrd’s first book of Madrigals, which assembles 
a number of good reasons why people should sing Madrigals 
— reasons which apply as well today as in 1600, and range 
from serving God to eliminating a stutter. The booklist by 
Elizabeth Bewick seems a little odd in its selection, but other- 
wise it would be difficult to fault Percy Young’s new book 

either in the manner of writing or in its production. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Burton, M. (Ed.) Wild Life of the World. Illus. 

384 pp. 9X6. . «  Odhams Press 13/6 
Of the wild animal life on this planet, the vertebrate and 
invertebrate, only mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibia are 
considered in the recent publication, Wild Life of the World. 
Even so, too many, rather than too few, species are included. 

In spite of the restricted space at their disposal, the eleven 
distinguished contributors, each an expert on one or more 
groups, succeed in presenting lively and fascinating pictures 

of the groups of vertebrates of which they have specialist 
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knowledge. In addition to the outward form of the species 
and its relation to habitat, the several authors also cover aspects 
such as behaviour and distribution. The advisory editor, Dr. 
Maurice Burton, himself contributes 3 chapters. The illus- 
trations, one of which deservedly makes its encore, are excellent. 

To meet Man generally spells disaster to the wild fauna, 
and only the very tough and adaptable species can survive 
Man’s activities. In some comparatively rare instances, Man’s 
habit of accumulating food stores enables versatile mammals 
(such as the rat) to increase. “If,” says one of the authors, 
“we could exterminate rats and mice, a great part of the 
world’s food problem would be solved.”” But Man, who has 
won no adequate success in his battle against the rat, has 
succeeded beyond belief in exterminating species (such as 
whales) who contribute to his well-being. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this book lies in its protest, 
explicit and implicit, against Man’s senseless extermination of 
many species whose beauty, interesting lives, or economic value 
should have led him to conserve them. 

The efforts of the Fauna Protection Society deserves 
support by all those who share with the contributors to this 
book in deploring our rapidly dwindling Wild Life. 


Briccs, K. M. Hobberdy Dick. 190 pp. 74 X 5 
Eyre and Spottiswoode 12/6 
An unusual novel, very well suited to an Intermediate 
Library but sure also to have a large adult following from 
those who like history, folk-lore, and a charming picture of 
the Cotswold countryside and its old customs. The author 
is an expert on legend and folk-lore, and her wide knowledge 
enables her to give a most vivid picture of seventeenth century 
country life with all its superstitions and traditions, which 
the puritanical followers of Cromwell did their best to stamp 
out. Impossible not to believe that one is oneself living among 
the familiar spirits, many of them so kindly, conferring benefits 
on humans in return for a saucer of milk left out for their 
nourishment! Impossible to scoff at the witchery of Old 
Mother Darke, who with others of her sister-hood, were finally 
routed by the good “hobs” in a terrific battle between white 
and black magic! Today the tractor and T.V. may have 
revolutionised the agricultural working life of the Midlands, 
but the Rollright Stones are, like Stonehenge, still held in 
decent respect ... 
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The story is set in the Cotswold hamlet of Widford, near 
Burford. | Widford Manor has been bought from the old 
Cavalier squires, the Culvers and the Seckars, by a new-rich 
merchant, prosperous Cromwellian of the Civil Wars. 
Hobberdy Dick, the “familiar” of Widford, a kindly spirit 
who lives among the mortals and is accepted by them as real 
as they themselves, wonders what his fate will be under the 
new regime. Other familiars, the Lob of Taynton, Old Grim 
of Stow, share his gloom over changing times. Young Joel 
Widdowson, the merchant’s son, is however a gentle, kindly 
young man, well disposed to tradition, a lover of the land, 
and soon too a shy and distant lover of Mistress Anne Seckar, 
last of the old family, now employed as a gentlewoman by 
Joel’s nouveau-riche step-mother. | Hobberdy Dick and his 
fellow spirits play an important part in the developing friend- 
ship between Anne and Joel, and are also instrumental in 
rescuing little Martha, Joel’s sister, from the power of witch- 
craft. In this struggle with the evil spirits, the long-lost 
Culver gold is most fortunately discovered; Anne and Joel 
are able to marry and be independent; and happiness comes 
in its own way to Hobberdy Dick and the familiars who have 
overcome evil with him. 


This is an absorbing and rare book, full of atmosphere and 
of real life too. The reader sees everyday life at the Manor 
and on the farm, feels the presence of the spirits, knows the 
family, the farm workers, and the local aristocrats. At once 
instructive and romantic (not an easy combination) this is a 
lovely book for the imaginative adolescent or adult. It should 
also be much appreciated by those who know their Cotswolds 
and can visualise the sturdy stone villages over which these 
supernaturals exercised influence. A book to be read and 
treasured. 


Cutpin, H. The true book about underwater 
exploration. Illus. 74 X 5 ’ P Muller 7/6 


This is a good little book for boys in their early teens, 
because it is straightforward, easy to understand and always 
interesting. Its short chapters give a great deal of variety, 
switching from history to descriptions of mechanisms, from 
the technique of skin-diving to descriptions of the monsters of 
the deep — sharks, killer whales and giant squids. It is at 
times a little oddly written, and as an example of book pro- 
duction it is not good; but of course it is very inexpensive, 
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Hamppen, J. (ed.) Crusader King. Lllus. 168 pp. 
74 X 43 : ‘s Edmund Ward - 9/6 


As with other volumes in this Golden Legend series, we 
have here an account of the great Crusading King, based on 
an original document, in this case the Itinerarium 
Peregrinorum Et Gesta Ragis Ricardi, by an unknown author. 
This has been abridged and in places revised. The result 
is an unexpectedly racy text which rises above the medieval 
tendency to elaborate detail and unselective incident. While 
the character of the King emerges more or less by implication 
we are presented with a telling picture of medieval warfare, 
especially the warfare of the Crusades, revealing, as all fair 
histories do, that the Turks had their share of chivalry and 
knightly principles, and that their Saladin was in his way as 
great a man as Richard or any of the flower of Western 
chivalry. This is not, perhaps, a book for the general reader, 
but certainly one for the student with the stirrings of historical 
interest, who has reached the satisfying stage where fact is at 
least as exciting as romance. The text is furnished with three 
reproductions of manuscript illustrations and a most effective 
reconstruction of the great fortress of Le Krak des Chevaliers. 


Heaton, E. W. Everyday life in Old Testament 
times. Illus. 240 pp. 8% X 5% ; Batsford 15/- 


So far as I know, modern literature provides no counter- 
part to this truly excellent book. It is a scholarly but intensely 
interesting story of Israelitish daily life in the period from 
approximately 1250-586 B.C., written with a definite public 
in mind, and a definite purpose in view. It is no scissors 
and paste, pot-boiling hash-up of other treatments of the same 
subject. The author has a Plan, which he describes in his 
preface, and he pursues his intention clearsightedly and with 
vigour, but also, as he himself says, with “discipline.” The 
result is an inspiring piece of work, thoroughly supported by 
Biblical references and by apt and fascinating illustrations. 

Every facet of Israelitish life is completely displayed and 
removed from the aura of archaic mysticism which even the 
best Commentaries never succeed in dispelling, and there 
emerges a clear picture of an alien but real people. Wherever 
possible Canon Heaton uses contemporary analogy to intensify 
his colourful story and will undoubtedly create in many readers 
a desire to read the Old Testament in the light of this carefully 
elucidatory monitor. 
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To me, there is one discordant and quite superfluous 
feature of the book, the subsidiary chapter headings which 
give an unpleasant textbook flavour. The very logic whicn 
contributes so much to the success of the project mars it here 
by excess. The narrative style is in itself lucid and connected 
enough to dispense with these demarcations, and in fact, they 
hinder the flow of thought, and to one reader at least, provide 
a minor irritation. This apart — the reader can skip the 
interpolations — the book can be recommended for all upper 
forms in schools, for students and teachers, and for the general 
public, all as the author desired. 


Houcu, - Six great railwaymen. Illus. 200 pp. 

> Se . Hamish Hamilton 10/6 
Men who organised and financed the great British railway 
developments of the middle nineteenth century are often for- 
gotten or receive scant notice in popular writings in com- 
parison with engineers and inventors. For that reason alone, 
Mr. Hough’s accounts of the activities of George Hudson, 
Mark Huish, Edmund Denison and Lord Mount Stephen; 
alongside those of Stephenson and Gresley, make the book 
sufficiently interesting. It may require extended concentration 
at times for the reader to retain his grasp on the ceaseless 
machinations and changing tactics of these railway “Kings,” 
but the total result is a comprehensive picture of the hurly- 
burly of railway developments in the boom years. The con- 
tributions of Stephen (in the C.P.R.) and of Gresley (in 
locomotive design) are of course later, but they follow naturally 
and inevitably upon the frenzied activities of 1840-1860. There 
is a select but varied bibliography for the reader who wants 

to pursue the subject more thoroughly or on a local note. 


Howarp, E. The Road Lies West. 190 pp. 74 X 5 

Bodley Head 9/6 
A novel for older girls. The heroine is left alone in the 
world — which for her is Pennsylvania a hundred years ago. 
She joins the stream of pioneers making their way towards 
a golden future in the west. After a series of unlikely but 
diverting adventures, she at last finds love and security. An 

unpretentious, but very readable light story. 


Martineau, G. D. They made cricket. Illus. 
232 pp. 83 X 53 «tj ‘ Museum Press 16/- 
Another volume of specialised cricket history by the author 
of Bat, Ball, wicket and all and The field is full of shades, 
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two similar books of high quality. The present collection of 
essays deals with an odd variety of people, not always 
accomplished cricketers, who have affected the destiny and 
literature of the game — Frederick, Prince of Wales, William 
Parr, W. G. Grace, Lord Hawke, the Duchess of Hamilton 
and Molly Hide. Not only the care of the writing — never 
obtrusive in the first-class essay — but also the gentleness of 
the author’s style, tend to conceal the considerable amount of 
research which has gone to the making of this book, which 
is, within its own niche, authoritative. His sympathy with 
his subject is sufficiently clear-headed to enable him to write of 
these people without sentimentality but with understanding. 


PatcHETT, M. Cry of the Heart. 256 pp. 8 X 54 

Collins 12/6 
Mrs. Patchett’s second novel fits into the Intermediate 
Library, as it is as much fun for the growing girl as for the 
adult. But she must be a girl who can “Take It.” This is 
no magazine story but a realistic story of the Australian Bush, 
where humans and animals alike struggle and suffer and fight 
the battle for self-preservation or die in ways that are not 
always merciful. Here is a story often grim, but with under- 
lying broad humanity, a deep sense of acceptance, continuity 
and perspective. A little girl and a wild cat (once domestic) 
are the heroines of this book, and each endures, in her own 
way, and fulfils her destiny, even though it is a timely rifle 

shot which brings a happy ending for the wild cat. 


Though the horrors are dramatically recorded — one of 
the worst is a plague of mice which nauseates both men and 
animals — and though we are not spared the hunger pangs and 
death agonies of creatures who must live on each other, the 
book is lit with courage, with the loving tenderness of the girl 
Julie for the wild cat Ma’amu, with the cat’s instinctive pro- 
tectiveness for her young. Above all stands out Mrs. Patchett’s 
understanding and intense feeling for all living creatures, and 
for the great Australian Bush itself, whose various forms of 
life help to make up the “Universal Pattern.” 


Least successful part of this outdoor story is the dismal 
situation between Julie’s father, Rock, and his querulous 
second wife, Rita, a good-time town girl who loathes farm 
life and is terrified by the wild bush which Rock and Julie 
love so well. In contrast is the touching devotion of the 
child for her father and her efforts to help her step-mother. 
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A ruthless, vital, exciting, sometimes almost unbearably realistic 
story, in which humans and animals share the nobleness as 
well as the roughness of life. 


Ross, F. Space Ships and Space Travel. Illus. 

166 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ Museum Press 12/6 
There have been lately several excellent books dealing 
with the historical aspect of man’s attempts and designs in 
space travel. If Mr. Ross’s book adds little that is new in 
one sense, it does have a fresh approach in that it shows what 
varied problems have to be solved as well as realised before a 
serious attempt at a manned flight is made. The methods and 
researches designed to solve these problems are described here 
in non-technical language, and given their place in the general 
plan. Lavish and exciting illustrations add extra lucidity to 

a text that is already admirably clear. 


SHaw, R. C. Come cycling with me. Illus. 150 pp. 
74 X 5 ' , Muller 9/6 
The author is the Secretary of the Cyclist’s Touring Club 
and of the Commission de Cyclotourisme de |’Alliance Inter- 
nationale de Tourisme. His book is, of course, a labour of 
love, and his devotion to the subject soon communicates itself 


to the reader. For the newcomer to cycling, this practical 
handbook is an excellent one to offer. It gives clear descriptions 
of the necessary equipment, of suitable rides and of the skills 
which must be developed. 

The illustrations are moderate, and the absence of chapter 
headings and an index makes it difficult to consult for refer- 
ence. 
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Two new books 
How Things Developed series People’s Jobs series 
CASTLES THE DEEP-SEA 
96pp -  Tlustrated - Capt. Ivan Allison 
(Principal, The Nautical College, Hull) 
S96pp ~- Tlustrated . & 








Two books now available bound in boards 
How Things are Obtained series 


WOOL P.A. Wells GLASS Rosemary Garland 
8s 6d net each 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
P. ©. Box 194, Esavian House, 18! High Holbora, London, W.C.! 
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Winner of the First 
Caldecott Medal 


ANIMALS 
OF THE BIBLE 


A Picture Book 
by DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


An approach for children to some of the 
most beautiful and appealing Bible stories is 
found in this picture-book of thirty superb 
lithographic drawings by Dorothy Lathrop, 
presenting the most memorable animals of 
the Old and New Testaments. There are 
magnificent double pages of the Creation, 
Noah’s Ark and Isaiah’s Peaceable Kingdom, 
and full page drawings of Eve’s serpent, 
Abraham’s ram, Daniel’s lions, Jonah’s “great 
fish,” the Good ‘Samaritan’s beast, the 
Prodigal Son’s Pe and many others not 
so. familiar. ese Bible animals are 
interpreted with Miss, Lathrop’s great .gift 
as an artist and her special love and 
understanding of animal life 

Accompanying each drawing is ap- 
propriate text selected from the King 
James Bible 


1316 net 


64 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


The Stanley Press Ltd., 27 Bradford Road, Dewsbury 





